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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— @&—_ 

HOUGH Friday’s news from the Near East is on the 
whole a little less alarmist than that of Wednesday and 
Thursday, it can only be described as exceedingly grave. The 
Servian people maintain their attitude of deep hostility 
towards Austria-Hungary, while Austria-Hungary continues 
to declare that unless this attitude is modified she will be 
forced to give Servia a lesson, which means the occupation of 
Servia by Austro-Hungarian troops. The rest of the Powers 
are naturally deeply concerned at these threats, because they 
realise that if such action by Austria-Hungary were to take 
place, the difficulties of preventing a European war on a huge 
scale would be almost insuperable. The Russian Government 
does not want war, nay, it may be said, would make almost 
any sacrifice to avoid war; but the spectacle of Austria- 
Hungary in military occupation of Servia, and the Serb 
population engaged in a hopeless national struggle, would in 
all human probability rouse so deep a feeling in Russia, and so 
inflame Slavonic racial feeling throughout Europe, that, how- 
ever unwilling, the Czar and his Government would be swept 
off their feet. As we have pointed out elsewhere, the best 
hope for European peace would now seem to rest in the revival 
of the project for a European Conference, and we sincerely 

hope that a Conference will soon meet. 











Monday's papers contained the report of an interview between 
Reuter’s representative and Mr. T. Kato, the new Japanese 
Ambassador. Mr. Kato remarked that he was very glad to 
return to England, where he liked the life, and where he had 
helped to prepare the way for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
He would not have left Japan for any other post. He declared 
that the Japanese to a man desire the continuance of the 
Alliance. Turning to Japan’s relations with other Powers, he 
said there were many ridiculous suspicions as to Japanese 
intentions. No one in Japan dreamed of aggression. The 
Japanese were not a warlike people; they had only fought 
when they had been compelled to doso. Noone “ever thought 
of such a mad scheme as fighting with America.” There 
could be no dominant Power in the vast waters of the Pacific. 
Japan only wanted to be dominant in her own sphere. Her 
interests could not clash with those of America in Hawaii and 
the Philippines. But even in her own sphere the policy of 
Japan would not be detrimental to other nations. “ We have 
fought for the ‘open door,’ and, rest assured, we shall not 
attempt to close it.” 


On Monday the American battleship fleet which has cruised 
round the world returned to Hampton Roads, and was received 








by Mr. Roosevelt at the spot from which it started fourteen 
months ago. In the course of his speech of welcome Mr. 
Roosevelt said:—‘ You have falsified every prediction of 
failure made by the prophets. In all your long cruise not 
an accident worthy of mention has happened to a single battle- 
ship, nor yet to the cruisers or torpedo-boats. You left this 
coast in a high state of battle efficiency, and you return with 
your efficiency increased as a war machine...... Wherever 
you have landed you have borne yourselves so as to make 
us at home proud of being your countrymen.” The New York 
correspondent of the Times says that the estimated cost of the 
cruise is £4,000,000. 


At Pietermaritzburg on Monday evening Mr. Moor, the 
Premier of Natal, explained to a large audience the terms of 
the South African Constitution. Mr. Morcom, who was a 
delegate to the Convention, but resigned his position because 
he could not consent to the power given to the Union Parlia- 
ment to alter the Constitution at will, was also present. 
Resolutions were passed demanding that the people should 
have a year for consideration before a Referendum was taken, 
and demanding a Dissolution of the Natal Parliament. This 
means that Mr. Moor was unable to persuade his audience that 
it would be to the advantage of Natal to enter the Union, in 
spite of the inducements held out to her by the Convention. 
We appreciate the considerations which make Natal desire 
federation rather than union. But we are sure that she would 
gain more than she would lose by joining the other Colonies. 
The Union would probably have more freedom and power to 
do her injury if it were under no obligations to her. No doubt 

a party will arise in Natal definitely to represent this view, 
and we hope that in the end it will prevail. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the Indian Councils 
Bill, but must find space to say here that in the two days’ 
debate in the House of Lords the weight of authority was 
very strongly against the placing of natives of India on the 
Viceroy’s Council. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon, as ex- 
Viceroys, and Lord Macdonnell, as an ex-Indian official of high 
standing, made specially impressive protests against the pro- 
posal. Lord Cromer, who, it may be remembered, before his 
Egyptian career had a large experience of Indian administra- 
tion, first as private secretary to the Viceroy, and next as 
Financial Member of Council, though he gave a qualified 
approval to the scheme, is, we should gather from his speech, 
by no means enthusiastic in its favour. At any rate, he was 
anxious that Parliament should have an opportunity of seeing 
the whole scheme in detail before it was finally adopted. 


For our own part, we feel bound to t say that the longer and 
more closely we study the question, the stronger becomes our 
feeling that Lord Morley is running a very great risk in 
insisting upon adding a native to the Executive Council, and 
that for running this risk he has not the excuse of saying 
that he is doing something which will give great satisfaction to 
India as a whole. Under existing arrangements the Moham- 
medan community will not merely not be satisfied, but will be 
given grave cause for dissatisfaction. Indeed, they will suffer 
what in their opinion is a wrong and a humiliation. Again, 
there seems little doubt that the native Princes, whose opinion 
in such matters is of the very greatest importance, will view 
the change with suspicion and dislike. Their pride will bo 
wounded by the notion that the body which controls them 
personally, and settles the affairs of their families and dynasties, 
will reckon among its members a native whose interference 
they may for various reasons consider highly derogatory. To 
them British control, just because it is alien, seems far more 
endurable than that of a native who is not a Sovereign, 
Looking at the matter as a whole, we do not believe that the 
new plan will make either for efliciency of government or for 
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the contentment of that native opinion which it is designed 
to please. 


Owing to the number of. important Parliamentary debates 
which have taken place since our last issue, we cannot attempt 
to summarise the remainder of the Tariff Reform discussion, 
concluded on Friday week by a division in which the Govern- 
ment majority was 169 (276 to 107), except to say that Mr. 
Balfour made a speech compounded in equal parts of evasion 
and paradox. He appears to be quite unable to understand the 
true meaning of Free-trade, or why it is that its advocates 

upport it. We must note, however, that Mr. Churchill, in 

closing the debate on the Free-trade side, used language which, 
in our opinion, is likely to prove injurious to the cause of Free- 
trade. Instead of pointing out, like Peel, that you can only 
effectually fight Protective tariffs with Free-trade, and that 
Retaliation is useless, he declared that he saw no reason to 
assume that a Free-trade Government was obliged to sit still 
with folded hands. “I have always been careful to say that 
Retaliation as an occasional weapon may possibly be used. 
. ++... While I am responsible for the Board of Trade I 
am not going to deny that the British Government possess 
absolute freedom over all revenue duties, and may use them as 
they may choose and please for the advance of the commercial 
and trade interests of the country.” 


Mr. Churchill was pleased to continue that it was well 
known that “no Protective effects, or the abuses which creep 
in behind Protective duties, could possibly follow from such 
use,”—an allegation which we absolutely deny. Those abuses 
may creep in, and would creep in, quite as much behind duties 
imposed for Retaliatory as behind those imposed for Pro- 
tective reasons. There is one, and only one, path of safety 
for Free-traders, and ‘hat is to maintain a free market 
in these islands, and to reject any and every sophistical 
argument, however ingenious, for closing it. If you once have 
resort to Retaliation, you give away the whole Free-trade case. 
If we are to retaliate on foreign nations in the supposed 
interests of the home trade, why are we not to retaliate 
upon our Colonies when they too raise their duties? 
Ig Mr. Winston Churchill replies that his language is 
perfectly consistent with the principles of action already 
adopted by the Government in the Sugar Convention, we can 
only say: “So much the worse for the Government and the 
Convention.” Depend upon it, Free-trade will never be saved 
by adopting the principles of Protection in miniature. 


On Monday in the Commons 2n amendment to the Address 


was moved by Mr. Ponsonby, the Liberal Member for Stirling 
Burghs, calling on the Government so to restrict the veto of 
the Lords that the will of the popular House should prevail 
“within the limits of a single Parliament.” The words we 
haye quoted are derived, it will be remembered, from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s scheme for adjusting the relations of 
the two Houses. Mr. Ponsonby accused the Government of 
self-complacency, and said that it was his duty to make them 
“uncomfortable.” He did not wish to drive them “into a 
hole,” however, but only to block up the hole into which they 
seemed determined to creep. Mr. Asquith deprecated the 
amendment, yet he was glad of the opportunity to explain why 
the conflict with the Lords was not mentioned in the King’s 
Speech. The Lords had assumed more and more the complexion 
of one political party, and their treatment of great political 
questions was very different from what it used to be in the 
days of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord 
Derby. To-day it was “useless to ask the electors to vote for 
the Liberal Party.” Yet, “after careful deliberation,” the 
Government had decided not to present the issue to the country 
at once,—first, because they were not disposed to grant to the 
Lords the new right of fixing the time of a Dissolution, and 
secondly, because this Session was devoted to tasks which the 
Government could not “with honour leave unattempted.” 
When these obligations had been discharged, there would be 
no shirking or postponing of the contlict. 





Mr. Balfour pointed out that the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Derby, and others had yielded when they felt that public 
opinion was against them. Had the present House of Lords 
behaved differently ? Mr. Asquith had talked as though the 
country was filled with indignation at the rejection of the 
Education Bill. Butif there had been “any dynamite about,” 








es 
there were plenty of willing hands to lay the train, There 
had been no explosion, because there was no dynamite. In the 
case of the Licensing Bill, again, the majority of the 
approyed of its rejection. Otherwise, what did the by-elections 
mean? Mr. Asquith had declared that. the country was 
panting for the blood of the Lords, yet he proposed to dp 
nothing for the present. The only courteous explanation of 
this inaction was that Mr. Asquith believed that the measures 
he intended to send to the Lords this Session would receive 
fair treatment. If not, he was merely wasting time. But no 
doubt the fact was that Mr. Asquith knew aswell as anybody 
that the Government, “ by bad luck or bad management, had 
contrived to displease the whole country.” Mr. Ponsonby’s 
amendment was defeated by 225 votes to 47. We have 
written on the whole subject elsewhere, and will only say here 
that Mr. Asquith is vastly mistaken if he thinks that a post. 
poned blow will be a hard blow. 


The amendment to the Address calling attention to the 
increase of lawlessness in Ireland and the ineffectual policy of 
the Government was moved in the Commons on Tuesday by 
Lord Percy. After dwelling on the rapid increase of crime in 
the last three years, Lord Percy noted that no proceedings 
had been taken in 597 out of 681 cases of cattle-driving, 
Again, out of 1,027 persons brought before the Magistrates, 
only 116 were at present suffering any inconvenience whatever, 
and they had gone to prison, not because they had been 
sentenced, but because they refused to give an undertaking that 
they would not break the law. Mr. Birrell’s reply, which lasted 
a full hour, was, if unconvincing, at least undisfigured by levity. 
He read out the police reports received from every county in 
Ireland, and while admitting that some gave cause for anxiety, 
contended that they were not typical of the whole country, 
Comparing the state of Ireland with what it was in 1886, he 
maintained that crime had greatly diminished, and though 
condemning cattle-driving as a “grievous, reprehensible, and 
highly stupid” offence, and boycotting as “ the most unsocial, 
inhuman, un-Christian thing I can imagine,” declared that he 
did not consider himself justified in putting the Crimes Act 
in force unless he had facts and figures which would warrant 
his coming to the House and asking for exceptional powers. 


Mr. J. H. Campbell denounced Mr. Birrell’s policy as that 
of a political coward. He prosecuted some of the ignorant 
peasants who acted on the advice given them, but he dared 
not interfere with the instigators,—his honourable friends 
from Ireland. As for the suggestion that the Crimes Act was 
ineffective for putting down crime, Mr. Campbell quoted 
utterances of the late Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and Mr. T. W. Russell expressing the contrary 
opinion. Mr. John Redmond described the amendment as a 
gross, unscrupulous, and untruthful attack on Ireland and the 
Irish people. Mr. Campbell’s picture of the state of the 
country was absolutely false, and Mr, Redmond charged him 
and his confederates with a deliberate conspiracy to libel 
Ireland in order to serve the ends of the disunited and dis- 
tracted Tory Party. Mr. Butcher in a speech of exceptional 
power and lucidity alluded to the brisk trade in revolvers 
and Winchester rifles which now went on in every Irish 
village. He firmly believed that nothing had done more to 
inflame the cupidity of lawless men than the speeches and 
the silence of the Chief Secretary. While previous wars had 
been waged against landlords, the present campaign was 
directed against tenants and tenant-owners. 


The debate was resumed on Wednesday. Mr. Balfour 
ridiculed Mr. Dillon’s notion that the Unionists had been 
coquetting with the Nationalists over the Fiscal amend- 
ment, and strongly demurred to the Irish Attorney- 
General's comparison of undetected crime in England with 
undetected agrarian crime in Ireland. The latter was 
organised crime to force people to abstain from doing what 
they had 2 right to do, and to do what they did not want 
to do. In view of the growing demoralisation in Ireland, 
the only thing to do was to enforce the Crimes Act. 
Mr. Asquith, who wound up the debate, said he wonld take 
no note of Mr. Balfour's professions of indifference as to the 
Irish vote beyond saying that nothing was easier than 
to rise superior to the temptations of to-morrow. Taking 
Ireland as a whole, there was no country in which respect 
for and obedience to the ordinary law was more widespread. 
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rmment had not resorted ta the Crimes Act 
ag did not believe it would have been effective. 
They had shown no slackness in dealing with cattle-driving, 
and out of all those bound over only four had violated their 
obligations. To remedy the evil they must go to the root of 
the discontent, which he held to be the disappointment caused 
by the unfulfilled expectations aroused by the Act of 1908. 
Mr. Asquith’s bland and well-phrased generalities were loudly 
applauded by the Nationalists, and the division, which was on 
strictly party lines, resulted in the defeat of Lord Percy’s 
amendment by a majority of 218 (336 to 118). 


The House of Commons on Thursday was engaged in an 
exceedingly interesting debate on local taxation. Lord 
Helmsley, who introduced the amendment in favour of a more 
equitable system, urged, as we have so often urged in these 
columns, the extreme unfairness of the rural rating system 
under which a particular industry—that of agriculture—is 
singled out for an exceptional burden. A practical farmer 
had calculated, he declared, that he paid £1 in rates on every 
bullock he sold to the butcher. Mr. Hicks Beach supported 
the amendment, and showed how a farmer who paid a rent of 
£240 a year would probably pay more rates than the occupier 
of a house rated at £120 a year, yet the farmer’s income would 
very likely not be more than £200 a year, while the occupier of 
the house rated at £120 might easily be possessed of £3,000 a 
year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in winding up the 
debate, pointed out that the residences of rich men were often 
undervalued, and that in their cases the rent was no test of 
the value of the house or of the income of the owner. Noone, 
he added, could defend our present system of rating, and there 
ought to be a complete change, but he could not hold out any 
hope of dealing with the question this year. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Sir Gilbert Parker 
moved an amendment regretting that there was no reference 
in the King’s Speech to the Congo. Sir Edward Grey replied 
in a manner which, the Times tells us, was regarded as highly 
satisfactory by those responsible for the Motion. With great 
gravity Sir Edward Grey declared that we could not countersign 
a second time the system of administration which had existed 
in the past. Before the Government took further action, the 
reply expected from Belgium in about a fortnight would be 
laid before Parliament. In view of the satisfactory character 
of this statement, the amendment was withdrawn. For our- 
selves, we feel bound to say that Sir Edward Grey could not 
in the circumstances have been expected to say more than he 
did say, and that the exceedingly sympathetic character of his 
speech should be welcomed by all those who are anxious to 
save the natives from the horrors of the rule under which 
they have suffered. 


We record with no small satisfaction that the Home 
Secretary, in answer to a deputation composed of news- 
paper editors and proprietors which waited upon him on 
Thursday, stated that it was the intention of the Government 
to introduce legislation to put an end to the grave evils caused 
by gambling competitions in newspapers. In our opinion, not 
only are competitions in which entrance-money is required 
open to all the objections to other forms of gambling, 
but they have exercised a degrading influence upon the 
Press, and have deflected newspapers from their true 
function of providing news and comment upon news. The 
feeling that if newspapers become obsessed by competi- 
tion-mongering they are spoilt as newspapers is, we are 
sure, widely held in the profession, and we do not doubt 
that reasonable legislation fairly enforced will win the 
approval of almost the whole Press,—including many news- 
papers which, owing to the stress of competition, have been 
reluctantly dragged into the whirlpool of competitions. 


A considerable number of militant suffragists came into 
collision with the police on Wednesday in an effort to reach 
the House of Commons. Twenty-seven ladies were arrested, 
and, on refusing to pay fines and give assurances for good 
behaviour, received sentences of short terms of imprisonment. 
It is clear that what the ladies in question desire above every- 
thing is to draw public attention to themselves and their cause. 
As we believe their methods to be highly injurious to the 
public interest, we do not mean to gratify them in future by 
notice or comment, and we sincerely wish that the daily Press 
could see their way to similar action. Their perfunctory 





scuffles with the police or grandiloquent proceedings in the 
Police Courts have become as wearisome as they ave offensive. 


The by-election at Taunton took place on Tuesday, Mr. Peel 
being returned with a majority of 891 (1,976—1,085). In 1906 
the Unionist majority was 339. The decrease in the total poll 
appears to have been 284, and the decrease in the anti-Unionist 
vote 418. The lesson of the election, such as it is, would 
seem to be that the out-and-out Socialist, even when there 
is no Liberal candidate to split the vote, as the Socialists would 
say, makes but a poor show. More interesting will be the 
group of Scottish by-elections. The polling in Forfarshire 
takes place to-day, and in Central Glasgow next Tuesday. In 
Forfarshire the Liberal majority was 3,519, and in Central 
Glasgow 431. South Edinburgh polls next Thursday, and 
Hawick Burghs next Friday, and in these the Liberal 
majorities were respectively 2,960 and 681. 


We regret that Mr. Winston Churchill in the Commons 
on Monday, in replying to a question by Mr. Leverton Harris 
in regard to cocoa and slave labour, gave an answer which, we 
fear, will inspire the planters of San Thomé and Principe with 
the notion that the British Government do not mean to trouble 
themselves about slave-grown cocoa, and will do nothing to help 
the agitation against the abominable trade in human beings 
which is practised on the islands and on the mainland in flat 
contradiction of the Treaty engagements of Portugal. Mr. 
Churchill's words were: “ No steps for the prohibition of the 
importation of this cocoa are at present in contemplation.” If 
instead of this cold non possumus he had used words which 
showed some sympathy with the anti-slavery movement, help 
instead of discouragement might have been given to those who 
are endeavouring by negotiation to oblige Portugal and 
the planters to free themselves from the disgrace that now 
attaches to them. It is most important to make the planters 
realise that if things go on as they are they will lose their best 
customers in this country, and that the action of private firms 
will be supported by the Government. But it will not be 
possible to exert this influence over them if the Government 
treat the matter as Mr. Winston Churchill treated it. 


The Report of the Committee of the Lower House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury on “The Ornaments Rubric and 
Modifications of the Existing Law Relating to the Conduct 
of Divine Service” was published last week. The most 
important resolutions are on the Ornaments Rubric and the 
compulsory use of the Athanasian Creed. The resolution on 
the first subject says that, since the so-called Eucharistic 
vestments cannot be rightly regarded as symbolic of any 
distinctively Roman doctrines, and since the judgments con- 
cerning them “appear to be liable to reasonable doubt,” it is 
expedient that alternative vestures be recognised,—viz: (1) The 
surplice with stole or scarf and the hood of the degree ; (2) the 
so-called Eucharistic vestments. The Dean of Canterbury 
and Canon Henson dissent from this resolution for eight 
reasons. The resolution on the Athanasian Creed proposes 
that the words “may be sung or said” be substituted for 
“must be sung or said.” Some of the Committee dissent, and 
the Principal of Cuddesdon desires the use of the Creed 
“ without the monitory clauses.” Thus eighteen members of 
the Committee of twenty-four are opposed to the compulsory 
recitation. 





It is impossible for us even to summarise the numerous 
minor changes recommended in the services. We note that 
the substitution of the “great commandment” for the 
Decalogue is recommended in the Communion Service when 
there is more than one celebration in the day, and an 
alternative Burial office is suggested, which may be used when 
the friends of the deceased desire it. Certain of the changes 
recommended have our strongest approval. To others we feel 
equally strong objections. No doubt this desire to pick and 
choose will be widely felt, but with very different resulis. In 
these circumstances, we cannot help thinking that the wisest 
course is to maintain the sfatus quo. If unsatisfactory in 
many particulars, it is at all events better than a fierce and 
prolonged controversy ending very possibly in no result, or at 
any rate in results of the most meagre kind. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 2} per eent. Jan. 14th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 844—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ae ee 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LORDS. 


HE issue between the Government and the Lords is 
either important or it is not. It is a laughable 
policy to declare that it is important—nothing more 
important, indeed, under the sun—and to act as though 
the issue simply did not exist. Yet this is exactly what 
the Government are resolute to do, as they admitted in 
the debate raised by Mr. Ponsonby on Monday. Let us 
quote a passage from that debate:—‘“ We have seen 
measures the principle of which had been expressly and 
emphatically approved by the electors at the poll torn to 
— or rejected with contempt, and without even the 
omage of discussion, at the instance and under the 
inspiration of the very men whom those same electors had 
sent to this House a discredited and impotent minority. 
This is a state of things which I venture to say is quite 
incapable of being defended. The picture I have drawn 
is not in any of its features either an exaggeration or a 
caricature, and the necessity for a speedy, for a drastic, 
and for an effective remedy is a necessity which is not 
simply advocated upon platforms for party purposes by 
demagogues and men of one set of opinions in the State, 
but has been forcing itself with ever-increasing insistence 
upon all clear-thinking and clear-minded men.” Any one 
reading these words for the first time would probably say 
to himself in effect :—‘ This, of course, is an extract from 
the speech of Mr. Ponsonby. The words are heated, but, 
after all, Mr. Ponsonby occupies the seat formerly held by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and it is only natural 
that he should feel that the mantle of his late leader has 
fallen upon him, Sentimentally, it is appropriate that he 
of all men should now advocate a headlong policy.” 
But the reader would be quite wrong. The words come 
from the speech of Mr. Asquith, and were uttered a 
few minutes before he expressed his intention of doing 
nothing! The cold words duly followed the hot, and it is 
settled beyond dispute that the Government mean to do 
their best to cling to official life for two years more before 
engaging the Lords. A few weeks ago the National 
Liberal Club echoed with the cheers of those who were 
informed that the relations of the two Houses were to be 
the dominating issue in politics. This statement, it now 
appears, meant that the dominating character of the issue 
was to be attested by its total omission from the King’s 
Speech, which is supposed to be a comprehensive catalogue 
of all the matters which will occupy the attention of 
Parliament during the Session. 

Mr. Asquith talks as though he really believed that if 
there were a certain amount of resentment in the country 
against the Lords, it would increase at a kind of com- 
pound interest so long as the Government forbore to 
mention the subject. He talks as though this resentment 
would be a more powerful weapon in the hands of the 
Government later on than at the moment it was excited. 
Writing as reasonably impartial observers, we cannot 
admit that there is any anger in the country; but if it 
did exist, it is perfectly certain that Mr. Asquith would 
be wrong in calculating that it would still be there, and 
even stronger, at some unspecified date in the future. In 
politics, as in war, there are moments when confidence and 
enthusiasm are greater on one side than on the other, 
and it is the part of generalship to recognise and make 
use of those occasions. If the opportunity is missed, it 
generally happens that hesitation is punished, and the 
confidence and enthusiasm are transferred to the other 
side. Ministries themselves wear out. Disappointments 
paralyse their energies, and a blow struck at the end of 
an Administration’s life has nothing like the force of a 
blow struck in its youth. Mr. Asquith, who has played 
his part in the House of Commons for a long time, 
must know this as well as any man. It is not a 
fact which can be disputed; it is a truism. When, 
therefore, he tells us that, although he is terribly angry 
with the House of Lords, and, indeed, can hardly 
contain his anger, he intends to postpone striking back till 
some future date, we are justified in saying that he does 
not mean business. We remarked that the issue between 
the two Houses is either important or it is not. We might 
with equal truth put it differently, and say that there is 


ee 
either a fight or there is not. Fights are conducteq on 
identical principles, whether they are between politicians 
or between schoolboys. If a schoolboy says: “ You 
hit me on the nose and hurt me very much. But I 
not retaliate now. I mean to consider the matter, ang 
when I have done so you will get what you deserve but 
any rate it won't be till next half, and perhaps not til] the 
one after that. So just you look out, you little cad!" 
we all know what to think of that particular contest. We 
understand that it is as certain as anything can be that 
the threatened boy is perfectly safe. If the other boy dogg 
not hit back in passion, he will not hit at all. The Policy 
of the Government is even tamer than we have su 
for they are like a boy who should add to his unimpressivg 
declaration that he means to postpone his blow the explana. 
tion that he does so because he will not have it said that 
his opponent dictated to him the moment when he was to 
strike. It may be asked: But when ought the Govern. 
ment to have taken up the challenge and risked a Dig. 
solution? It is hardly our business to say how many blows 
the Government ought to have borne before retaliating; 
but at any rate there was a very good opportunity for 
beginning a fighting policy after the rejection of the 
Licensing Bill. The country was callous about the Educa. 
tion Bill, but there was strong support for licensing reform 
all over the country, and it was not confined to one party, 
It need not be pretended that people were passionately 
attached to the Licensing Bill as to a heaven-sent solution 
of a difficulty which does weigh with increasing heaviness 
on men’s minds; but none the less it represented a sincere 
attempt to legislate in a direction where the Government 
carried with them a great deal of sympathy. The Lords 
rejected the Bill as though it did not deserve any serious 
discussion at all, and that indiscretion could have been 
easily turned against them. We dare say that if the Govern. 
ment had appealed to the country then they would have been 
returned to power with a small majority. And that small 
majority would have been of vastly greater value to Mr, 
Asquith than the heavy but irresolute battalions he has 
behind him now. It would have stood for the ascertained 
convictions of the electors, whereas now he feels that 
the favour of the country has deserted him, and that he 
could not get a majority at all. The courage of Bob 
Acres oozed out at his fingers’ ends, but Mr. Asquith’s 
will ooze out at the end of the Sessions which he still 
promises himself. Mr. Asquith argues that such measures 
as the Irish Land Bill and the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill were promised to the electors, and that he is in 
honour bound to introduce them. But is honour satisfied 
by the mere introduction of Bills? Is it satisfied by 
adorning them with sacrificial fillets in order that they 
may be sent to the Lords for certain slaughter? Mr. 
Asquith himself has told us that no Liberal measure has a 
chance of being passed. Should he not, then, redeem his 
promises by securing that the relations of the Houses 
shall be adjusted first? In that way alone will a genuine 
effort be made to pass such a characteristically Liberal 
Bill as that for Welsh Disestablishment. Every one 
(except Mr. Asquith, whom we take at his word) knows 
that neither the Irish Land Bill in its present form, nor 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill in any form whatever, 
will be added to the statute-book at the end of this 
Session. 

We have been writing from almost the same stand- 
point as that of the Liberal malcontents, because it is 
there that the absurdity of the Government position 
is best seen. But we need hardly say that we are 
very glad indeed that Mr. Asquith has drawn his own 
fangs. If the Government had succeeded in passing into 
law Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s scheme for ending 
disputes between the two Houses, we should be ruled 
by a single Chamber. Many Liberals, by some casuistry 
which we do not profess to understand, argue that under 
that scheme the Lords would still have exercised a 
restriction upon legislation. Yet the scheme provided for 
the certain ultimate triumph of the House of Commons in 
all disputes. Supremacy is not the less supremacy because 
its arrival is a little delayed. We believe profoundly in 
the necessity for a double-Chamber system which requires 
that the Upper House should be a real agent in the 
deliberating and legislative processes of the nation. We 
want to see the House of Lords stripped of its absurdities 








and made more efficient for its work ; but unhappily the 
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Government will not even consider any plan for making it 
go, We are sure that the country would welcome the 
reform of the Lords; but we do not hesitate to predict 
that it will refuse to give carte blanche to the House of 
Commons to do as it likes without any check. Even as it 
js, the House of Lords sometimes puts on the brake all too 

ntly. It is part of its professed function of interpreting 
the wishes of the nation to consent to what it does not 
like if it thinks the people desire it. Thus it agreed to 
place Trade-Unions above the law and to accept old-age 

nsions, although both proposals would almost certainly 
a been defeated if they had been made the subject of 
a Referendum. 

Mr. Asquith has made no mistake in estimating the 
feelings of his party. He shrewdly guessed that most of 
his supporters did not want to face at once either the risk 
of being defeated at a General Election or the expense of 
standing again. A very large number of Liberal Members 
have little prospect of returning to the House of Commons. 
They cannot expect another “ land-slide” like the last 
General Election, and, being human, they want to enjoy 
their position as long as possible, and avoid at the same 
time the outlay of another thousand pounds. Far be it 
from us to insist on this to the point of cynicism. No 
doubt they honestly desire a campaign against the Lords ; 
but when Mr. Asquith tells them that it can be fought 
late as well as early, they are invited to believe what they 
are very glad to believe, and they are easily convinced. 
Accordingly the Liberal Party as a whole—only forty- 
seven voted against the Government on Monday—cheerfully 
agrees to play the farce out to the end. As for the 
Members of the Cabinet, the process is much the same 
in their minds as in that of their supporters. They 
do not cling to office for its emoluments. If it were 
purely a question of money, we believe they would make 
up their minds to fight at once. They manage to convince 
themselves in a sense that the work they have sketched out 
for this Session is important, and, with a vague optimism, 
they tell themselves that a good deal of it will somehow 
be accomplished ; and meanwhile they can continue in a 
position of authority which would be anyhow, they hold, 
less worthily occupied by their opponents. All this makes 
it reasonable, to their thinking, to refuse fight, and simul- 
taneously to indulge in rodomontade against the Lords. 
It is supposed that the end will come in a voluntarily pro- 
cured Dissolution. Yet history proves that Governments 
never do voluntarily dissolve. They fall because Dis- 
solution-is forced upon them; internal dissensions, or 
other causes, make it impossible for them to continue to 
rule. Mr. Asquith may quite genuinely deceive himself ; 
but the policy he described on Monday can be described 
by impartial persons in only one conceivable way. It 
means acquiescence in what the Lords have done. 





THE WAR CLOUD IN THE NEAR EAST. 


i spite of the exceedingly dangerous and critical 
position in South-Eastern Europe, we believe as 
well as hope that peace will be maintained. At the 
same time, we are bound to confess that our belief 
is rather instinctive than rational. Argument and 
logical deduction based on observation of the facts 
must tend, not in the direction of reassuring the student 
of the situation, but to the reverse conclusion. The chief 
cause of war in modern times may be shortly described as 
the desire to get in the first blow. Military science is the 
science of attack. The soldier—and from his point of view 
probably quite rightly—is always telling the statesman : 
“We don’t want war any more than you do; but if war 
is to take place, for heaven’s sake give us a chance of 
striking three or four days, or, if you cannot manage that, 
even twenty-four hours, before our opponents are ready to 
deliver their blow. The whole difference between success 
an‘ failure depends upon who strikes first.” The logic of 
this maxim is that as soon as a Power gets into a position 
from which her statesmen believe that the outcome must 
almost certainly be war, the temptation to get in the first 
blow becomes tremendous. They are for ever saying 
or thinking to themselves: “ How great will be our 
responsibility if war comes in the end, and proves to 
have been unavoidable, and we find that we have 
missed our chance of waging it with advantage because 
we were too optimistic or not far-seeing enough to strike 





before we were struck!” This tendency to hurry on 
the catastrophe is greatly accentuated by the expense 
and strain of modern preparation for war. The cost of 
maintaining a mobilised, or partially mobilised, army is 
tremendous, and so is the strain when a considerable part 
of the rank-and-file of the army have been called from 
their civil employment and used as the first Reserves to 
fill up the cadres. Their argument—and it isan argument 
which is bound to react on the statesmen—is apt to be: 
“If you must take us from our homes and expose 
us to the horrors of war, for heaven’s sake get the 
thing over as quickly as you can, and don’t let us 
die from disease or exposure before the first shot is 
fired.” That may be, nay, certainly is, a very foolish 
attitude for men to take up, but nevertheless it is a 
natural and a common one. _ It requires, therefore, a 
very great and very powerful ruler or statesman to keep 
a modern army in leash for many months togetlier, 
determined not to be swayed in his policy by the pressure 
either of the financiers, who are becoming frightened by 
the cost of armed peace, or by the grumblings which, if 
they are not actually uttered in the army, are reflected in 
the attitude of the civil population generally. 

We cannot doubt that the condition of things we have 
just described is the real cause of the pessimism which 
is now affecting Austria-Hungary, and inducing almost 
all observers in that country to believe that war must 
be the result. “We cannot,” say the subjects of the 
Hapsburg Sovereign, “endure the present strain for ever, 
and therefore we must force Servia and Montenegro to put 
an end to the conditions which impose this strain upon us, 
even if we have not merely to risk, but to incur, war to do 
so. We are not going to bleed to death to please the rest of 
Europe, who at their ease, and without themselves enduring 
any strain, are quite content to preach platitudes about 
the advantages of gaining time and Jetting the situation 
cool. Guining time and letting the situation cool mean 
a terrible sacrifice for us, and we are not going to endure 
it much longer.” ‘To tell men in this frame of mind 
that they are only running from a minor to a major 
sacrifice is, we fear, of very little use. It is like telling a 
man who is being stung by a swarm of bees that he runs 
a greater risk by plunging into a river with a swift 
current. That being the situation, what can be done 
by the Powers of Europe who want peace? These may 
be said to be all the Powers in Europe except Servia, 
Montenegro, and Austria, who must be described as, 
if not wanting war, at any rate as suspicious of peace 
under the conditions which the other Powers find quite 
reasonable and endurable. There are two courses of 
action before these Powers. On the one hand, they can put 
pressure upon Servia in order to make her take up the 
attitude of submission to the accomplished fact which is 
demanded by Austria-Hungary; or, on the other hand, 
they can make representations to Austria-Hungary so 
strong that she may feel that, powerful as she is, she 
cannot risk defying all Europe. Either course of action 
would probably be effective, but unfortunately, for the 
moment at any rate, both courses seem impossible. One 
of the objections to putting sharp pressure upon Servia is 
the weakness of that Power. As Europe has experienced 
on former occasions, there is nothing more difficult than 
to bring a weak and desperate Power to reason. After 
all, outsiders can only exercise pressure upon a nation 
through its Government, and if that Government has 
lost control over its own people, the task, short of that 
form of coercion which is now being talked of in Austria- 
Hungary as the only way with Servia, is impossible. A 
further complication is to be found in the fact that there is 
reason to fear that a considerable number of Serbs have 
come to think that temporary absorption by Austria- 
Hungary may in the end prove the royal road to the future 
development of a great Serb Power. If Servia were 
absorbed into the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the Serbs, 
it is suggested, would be able to join hands with the rest 
of the Slavonic populations within the dominions of the 
house of Hapsburg, and ultimately a South Slav kingdom 
of some sort might be formed which would be able to 
play that part in the European world which is the dream 
of the nationality in question. In other words, though a 
temporary extinction of their nation might be unpleasant, 
in the end it might prove a case of drawing back in order 
to leap the farther. No doubt a great deal may be said 
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in controversion of such a notion as this, for it is obviously 
a gambler’s throw. That, however, is not our business 
now. We merely note the fact that these views are 
entertained, and that the result is to make it extremely 
difficult to put pressure upon Servia. 

A still greater difculty, however, is to be found in another 
fact. Nothing can be done in the way of putting effective 

ressure upon Servia unless Russia will join in applying it. 
But under present conditions it is very doubtful whether 
the Russian Government, even though they might like to 
do so, could join in coercing Servia, in order, as it must 
appear to the world at large, to play the game of Austria- 
Hungary. Public opinion has always counted for some- 
thing in Russia when great and fundamental questions 
are at stake, und at present it counts for a good deal. 
Russia is divided upon many questions, but there is one 
question which unites the whole people, and that is the 
Slavonic question. To appear to oppress the champion of the 
Slav nationality, even though there were no real intention 
to oppress, would seem odious beyond endurance to a very 
large portion of the Russian people. And such a popular 
view of the situation would be enforced on public grounds 
by the more far-sesing and statesmanlike Pan-Slavists. 
They would argue that Russian coercion of Servia would 
in the end drive the Servians into the arms of Austria- 
Hungary, and would for ever deprive Russia of the claim 
to be the protector of the South Slavs. In a word, the 
South Slavs, deserted ‘by Russia, would make terms with 
their present antagonists, and a sudden shift in the 
European kaleidoscope might easily give to Austria- 
Hungary a position which belongs of right to Russia. 
We do not say that these reasons will absolutely forbid 
Russia from putting any pressure upon Servia, but it is 
very much to be feared that they will. 

Let us turn to the alternative of putting pressure upon 
Austria-Hungary, not to move, but to maintain the status 
quo, however unendurable it may seem to her. Here, 
again, pressure would possibly be successful if the Powers 
could be unanimous. But they cannot be unanimous. 
Germany, though no doubt sincerely anxious for peace if 
the price is what she would call reasonable, has made it 
quite clear that she cannot be expected to do, and will not 
do, anything which her Austrian ally tells her would be 
unfriendly ; and her Austrian ally will, we kuow, tell her, 
nay, has already told her, that to join in the attempt 
to dictate the manner in which Austria-Hungary shall 
deal with Servia and Montenegro must be regarded as 
unfriendly. Therefore the hope of putting unanimous 
pressure upon Austria-Hungary must be abandoned. 
Germany will have none of it. But without unanimity 
effective pressure is impossible. Austria-Hungary, though 
she might be unable to say “No” to Russia, France, 
Britain, Italy, and Turkey acting in unison, is almost 
certain to run the risk of doing so when Germany is on 
her side. 

Is the position we have just described hopeless, and if 
not, where is the remedy to be found? We believe with 
the Times that the best hope is in reviving the idea of a 
Conference. It is to the assembling of a Conference, in 
our opinion, that the efforts of lovers of peace should now 
be directed. No doubt there are many dangers and 
difficulties connected with a Conference, where, by the 
nature of things, the reference will have to be vague ; but 
at any rate it will gain time, aud, if only the Austro- 
Hungarian Government will consent to it, will give 
them an excuse for telling their people that they 
must endure for a liitie longer the strain of preparation 
for war. The object of the Conference would be to 
find some way of providing compensation for Servia 
and Montenegro which, while not proving unacceptable 
to Austria-Hungary, would “save the face” of the two 
smaller Powers, and prevent them taking up that 
attitude of desperation which is so dangerous to the 
peace of the world. The task before the Conference 
would be an exceedingly difficult one, and there would, of 
course, be considerable risk of it breaking up without 
result, and thus making it almost certain that Austria- 
Hungary would have recourse to what she describes 
as the punishment of Servia. But even if this were 
unhappily the result of the Conference, it can hardiy be 
said that the situation would be worse than it is now. On 
the other hand, it is just conceivable that during the three 
or four months which must elapse before the Conference 





could meet, and reach the danger-point, some solution would 
have been found. One advantage of a Conference in which 
all the Great Powers aro represented is that it js far 
easier for a proud Power to yield a point in the interests 
of peace and civilisation, or to show unselfishness and 
sacrifice, at a great International Conference, than in 
the higgling, and often exasperated negotiations, between 
a Great Power and a small one. During the Conference 
too, the opportunities for common friends to step in ang 
suggest compromises, or to explain away and smooth 
over incidental causes of annoyance, are much greater. 
The whole world, as it were, becomes a party to the negotia- 
tions, and for very shame statesmen are often unable to 
take the provocative line which their bad tempers, their 
nerves, or their personal idiosyncrasies may incline them 
to take in more private negotiations. After all, the 
Algeciras Conference was in a way a very considerable 
success. The Powers, at any rate, emerged from it in a 
much better temper than that in which they entered it, 
No doubt calling a Conference on the Near Eastern 
question is rather a desperate step, but for the moment it 
seems the only line of action which holds out a prospect 
of peace. 





MR. BIRRELL’S IRISH POLICY. 


N R. BIRRELL’S administration of Ireland is a 

striking example of government by phrases. One 
of these phrases is “the Ordinary Law,” the other is 
“Coercion.” These terms describe, as he considers, the 
right and the wrong method of maintaining public order, 
But wherein lies the antagonism between them? The 
ordinary law is not exactly a law of liberty. It is 
not a mere embodiment of the principle of “ Go-as-you- 
please.” ‘That, indeed, is what it says to people who 
obey its commands; but for those who disobey them 
its language from first to last has the note of coercion, 
The second of the terms on which Mr. Birrell rings 
the changes so complacently is in fact only a synonym 
for the first. Coercion is the force on which the 
ordinary law depends, whether the statute by which 
that force is created dates from Edward III. or from 
Edward VII. ‘The distinction between the two systems, 
so far as there is any, is purely instrumental. The ordinary 
law prescribes the methods which are commonly found 
adequate to deal with those who offend against it. Now 
and ag:uin there comes a time when these methods, in a 
greater or less degree, cease to auswer their purpose. The 
ordinary law remains what it was, but it is no longer 
found to possess the necessary coercive force. For the 
detection aud punishment of crime two things are 
required,—the production of sufficient evidence, and the 
certainty that the conclusion of the Court shall fairly 
follow from that evidence. If either of these conditions 
is wanting, the ordinary law has, for that time and in 
that place, ceased to exist, and the coercion which it no 
longer supplies must be imported into it. This is precisely 
what has happened in certain parts of Ireland. 

The ordinary law finds itself taxed beyond its powers, 
A crime is committed, but those whose business it is to 
bring the offender to justice are paralysed, either by the 
want of evidence, or by the refusal of juries to give a verdict 
in accordance with the evidence. When these things 
happen only in isolated instances, no case for strengthening 
the ordinary law can be made out. Particular witnesses 
may choose to hold their tongues, a particular jury may 
give a verdict in the very teeth of what has been proved in 
the course of the trial, but an occasional failure of justice 
will happen under any system. When, however, these 
failures are found to be general, whether in a particular 
district or in reference to a particular class of offences, a 
Government has to choose between letting the ordinary 
law become an object of ridicule instead of terror and 
restoring its coercive power. So long as Mr. Birrell confines 
himself to asserting that when the law as it is is sufficient 
for the work it has to do it would be a grave mistake to 
change it, we can all go along with him. Agrarian offences 
in Ireland might be as many again as they are, and if 
those who are guilty of them were tried and convicted 
as they would be where the offence was in no sense 
agrarian, his administration would not be fairly open to 
attack. The ordinary law would have done all that it is 








capable of doing, and Lord Lorsburn would have made 
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i caapasianes 
his contention that the disturbances in certain 


districts in Ireland are the result, not of any weakness in 
criminal procedure, but of the special conditions of Irish 

‘culture. What is actually going on in certain districts 
shows that the edge of the law is blunted, and that 
the blade wants to be resharpened. In Ireland, as in 
England, the law depends for its right working on the 
efficiency of juries. When this breaks down the law is 

werless. But trial by jury is only one method of 
obtaining convictions. Commonly speaking, it is a very 
ood method, because it ensures that the administration 
of criminal justice shall be in accord with public opinion. 
But it is only a method, and if for any reason local public 
opinion ceases to condemn a certain class of offences, the 
Executive must either arm the ordinary law with fresh 
machinery for obtaining a judgment in accordance with 
the facts, or must bring the law into harmony with 
the public opinion which has succeeded in making it 
useless. 

The present Government have taken neither of these 
courses. They have not recognised that the ordinary law 
—meaning by this the law that is adequate in other 
places or in other conditions—is not adequate in the 
places and conditions to which they have to apply it, 
and consequently that it needs reinforcing in this or that 
direction. Nor have they accepted the prevalence of certain 
offences as evidence that the distribution of land in 
certain parts of Ireland is so contrary alike to justice and 
economy that the people are justified in doing by violence 
what Parliament has not done by legislation. Either of 
these alternative courses would have been intelligible. 
What is not intelligible is that they should speak with 
abhorrence of the agrarian offences now so common in 
certain Irish counties, and yet leave the ordinary law 
without reinforcement on the plea that they are going to 
introduce another Land Bill in a Session so filled with 
business as to make the passing of any given measure a 
matter of great uncertainty. 

What the Government ought to have done as soon as 
they came into office was to realise that the peaceful issue 
of what Lord Loreburn rightly describes as an agrarian 
revolution was grievously imperilled by the financial break- 
down of the Act of 1903. It was annoying, no doubt, 
to find themselves burdened with the execution of Mr. 
Wyndham’s unfulfilled good intentions. But they might 
have known that Ireland is not a country, nor the tenure 
of land a subject, in which promises can be lightly broken 
or expectations safely disappointed. Until now, however, 
not only has nothing been done to float the purchase 
scheme once more, but the reduction of the landlord’s 
bonus by Executive action has materially lessened, as 
regards one of the parties, the inducements which the 
Act of 1905 originally offered. Mr. Birrell did, it is 
true, introduce last Session a Bill framed on different 
lines, aiming at different objects, and open to new 
and serious objections. But we are still without any 
sufficient explanation of the reasons that Jed him to 
alter the procedure under which, as Lord Macdonnell 
told the House of Lords last week, more than half 
the land of Ireland has been sold with the consent 
and to the satisfaction of its former owners. Even if 
we assume that Mr. Birrell’s preferenee for his own 
measure is justified, this does not make his administrative 
action any more excusable. If he had satisfied himself that 
the Act of 1903 had been framed on a wrong principle, and 
that the lines on which the land question should be settled 
were those of last year’s Bill, that Bill should have been 
brought forward earlier, and pressed forward with a very 
different amount of energy. 

Mr. Birrell’s error in this respect is, indeed, largely 
shared by the Cabinet. They should have made the 
remedial legislation which, in their opinion, is indispen- 
sable to the safety of life and property in Ireland the 
first business of the Session, instead of wasting time 
over old-age pensions, Eight Hours’ Mining Bills, and 
attempts to alter the licensing system. Cattle-driving, even 
on the most lenient view of it, is a more serious offence 
than the frequenting of public-houses, and the Ministers 
of the Crown ought not to have so completely lost sight 
of this distinction in the arrangement of the Session's 
work. Nor did the recognition of the need of further 
agrarian legislation exonerate the Government from the 
duty of protecting peaceable citizens while this legislation 





was in progress. Mr. Birrell had an excellent example 
before him in the action of the Government of India. 
Lord Morley has not, indeed, seen in the prevalence of 
crime and disaffection in Bengal any reason for postponing 
the reforms which he holds to be just, but he has not 
allowed his determination to carry out these reforms to 
interfere with the stiffening of the ordinary law in those 
points where it has been found incompetent to secure 
the objects for which law primarily exists. If Mr. 
Birrell had refused to retain the Chief Secretaryship 
unless he was given the requisite powers of making the 
law obeyed during the interval in which he was busy with 
remedial measures, he would have had a very different 
record to look back to. We may go further, and say that 
he would have a very different prospect to look forward to. 
We can find nothing in the debate of Tuesday that is in 
any way calculated to improve the condition of the 
disturbed districts. When the law as it is has proved 
powerless to put down cattle-driving and the graver 
offences associated with it, the formal announcement that 
the Government wish for no other powers of dealing with 
crime than those which have broken in their hand will 
hardly strike terror into the successful wrongdoers who 
have taken the measure of Mr. Birrell’s censures. 





THE INDIAN COUNCILS BILL. 


«* Tuesday Lord Morley of Blackburn introduced 

his Indian Councils Bill into the House of Lords. 
Public attention has naturally been concentrated upon 
the question of how far Lord Morley would be able to 
meet the courteous, but none the less stringent, criti- 
cisms to which his original scheme was subjected by 
Mohammedan opinion. Curiously enough, only two hours 
before Lord Morley began his speech a very distinguished 
Mohammedan, Mr. Ameer Ali, formerly a Judge of the 
High Court in Calcutta, set forth, at a luncheon given by 
the London Branch of the All-India Moslem League, the 
views of the Mohammedan community on the projected 
reforms. Mr. Ameer Ali pointed out that the members of 
his faith, who, though a small minority of the population 
in India, constitute a vast nation judged by European 
standards (there are some eighty millions of them scattered 
throughout India, and so spread that though in some 
provinces they are but a tiny minority, in others they are 
the majority), would not feel satisfied, and could not admit 
that justice had been done to them, if arrangements were 
not made under which the Mohammedan community would 
have a separate electoral system, thus enabling them to 
choose their own representatives, and, further, unless the 
number of those representatives was somewhat larger than 
they might be entitled to by a mere counting of heads. In 
other words, though they do not ask to have as many 
representatives on the Councils as the Hindus, they do ask 
that they shall not be so swamped that, even if the official 
or British members of the Councils should support them, 
they would be liable to be outvoted by the Hindu element. 
Lastly, the Mohammedan community in India ask that, if 
Lord Morley is determined to proceed with his scheme for 
placing a native of India upon the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy, there shall be two Indians, and not one, and 
that one of them shall be a Mohammedan. 


We are delighted to be able to state that Lord Morley has 
found it possible to concede two of these three demands, 
Though the details of his scheme are not settled, and will 
not be settled here, but in India by the Government of 
India, general principles only being laid down in the 
Imperial Bill, he is willing that one of these general 
principles shall be that a separate register shall be provided 
for Mohammedans, and that the number of Mohammedan 
members on a Council shall not be settled by a mere 
count of heads, but that the Mohammedans shall be 
deemed to be entitled to a number of representatives in 
excess of their numerical strength. On the question of 
native representation upon the Executive Council, we 
regret to say that Lord Morley at present remains uncon- 
vinced, and seems to be still bent upon appointing only 
one native. Here, in our opinion, is the crux of the 
problem. Itis more. It is the whole question of British 
rule in India in miniature. The other items in Lord 
Morley’s project of reform, though they are surrounded 
with certain difficulties and dangers, have much to 
commend them. When, however, we come to the question 
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of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, his proposal seems to 
us to constitute not a reform but a revolution, and a 
revolution which cannot be justified on the plea either 
of essential justice or of expediency. We will bogin by 
taking the Mohammedan objections to Lord Morley’s 
scheme. For ourselves, let us say that if we were Indian 
Mohammedans we should concentrate all our efforts 
upon that point, and do all within our power to convince 
the Government of India and the British Government 
that a fatal error will be committed if only one native is 

laced upon the Council. “‘T'wo, and one of them a 

ohammedan, or none,” is the only formula which we 
would willingly accept. Even if, for the sake of argument, 
we assume that the one native appointed were always to bea 
Mohammedan, such a result would be injurious in a high 
degree to the Mohammedan community. It could not but 
make ill blood between them and the representatives of 
the Hindus and the rest of the heterogeneous communities 
of India, who, though they may live side by side, are 
separated in social, political, and religious ideas from 
their neighbours far more widely than the various peoples 
of the European Continent. If, on the contrary, the 
single native Member of Council is a Hindu—as, con- 
sidering the respective numbers of the two communities, 
he is almost bound to be—then the Mohammedan, in view 
of the past history of India, cannot but feel deeply hurt at 
the absence of any recognition of his community in the 
supreme government of the Indian Continent. It is a situa- 
tion against which he is bound by his sense of honour to 
protest with all his power, and not to rest until he has 
achieved his object. If the Hindu is represented in the 
supreme Government and he is not, he must feel that 
the Hindu has acquired what, he is well aware, is the 
desire of many Hindus,—the opportunity to teach the 
Mohammedan his place and to keep him there. Note that 
the Indian correspondent of the Times, telegraphing to 
Wednesday's paper, tells us that there is a practically 
unanimous tendency among Bengali Hindus to resent the 
granting of separate representation to Mohammedans. 
Some of the leaders, we are told, indignantly protest 
against any special concessions to Mohammedans, and 
even insist that they must leave their interests, which, 
they contend, are identical with those of the Hindus, in 
the hands of the Hindu majority. “It is quite evident 
that the creation of a separate Mohammedan electorate 
would be likely to cause bitter Hindu feelings, at any 
rate in this province,”—the province of Bengal. While 
such a temper exists, can we wonder that the great 
Mohammedan community, proud of its history and its 
faith, and naturally sensitive as to any idea of Hindu 
domination, cannot endure the thought that the supreme 
power in India, the power to say the final word, which 

slongs to the officers of the Executive Council, shall pass 
raped into native hands, and that these native hands may 

,and probably must be under Lord Morley’s scheme, 
always non-Mobammedan ? 

We trust that in writing as we have done we have 
been able to make clear to our readers that we have not 
the slightest desire to play the Mohammedan off against 
the Hindu, to create or to maintain friction and _ ill- 
feeling between the two communities or systems, as Mr. 
Ameer Ali called them in his admirable speech, or, again, 
to rely in any way on the Machiavellian maxim of Divide 
et impera. The matter is far too serious for any such 
political strategy. Perhaps we can make our attitude and 
meaning clearer by saying that we feel the absolute 
necessity of recognising the Mohammedan point of view 
because it rests on and involves the essential cause of our 
presence in India. The opposition or incongruity—we do 
not wish to use a combative word—between the Moham- 
medans and the Hindus, and, further, between the 
dominant sections of the Hindus and the low-caste and no- 
caste sections of that community, and again, between the 
Mohammedans and Hindus and the other remanets of 
the Indian population—remanets often very small wheu 
reckoned in percentages, but vast in the aggregate—is the 
essential fact in Indian politics, a fact which must never 
be forgotten. It is owing to this fact, and to this fact 
alone, that we are in India and remain there, and we shall 
remain there till the fact is altered. In the last resort, 
the races and nations of the world owe their special 
positions, special work, and special functions to the cause 
of necessity. They are doing the work they are doing 








Ee 
because they are necessary, because they are wanted 
because things could not go on and the state of the world 
be maintained without them. If India were, from the 
racial, religious, social, and political points of view, , 
homogeneous country —i.e., a country in which the inhabi. 
tants, in spite of minor difficulties, were in sympathy and 
agreement upon the essentials of life—does anybody suppose 
for a moment that we should be ruling as we are now 
ruling there, with onlv about three per cent. of the 
population even nominally hostile to our rule, and with not 
one per cent., nay, not one-tenth per cent., willing to make 
any real sacrifice to get rid of us? We rule from the 
Ganges to the Indus because, however much men may deny 
the fact with their lips, that vast aggregation of human 
beings which we call India cannot get on without us. 

We are essential to—we will not even put it so high 
as the better government of India—but to the preserva. 
tion of the most rudimentary organisation of civil society, 
Thiers, speaking for Frenchmen, pathetically described 
the Republic as “ the government which divides us least,” 
British rule is not merely the government which divides 
India least, but under present conditions the only govern. 
ment which would not throw the whole country into the 
dustbin of anarchy. In spite of tho fact that it is 
necessarily somewhat wounding to Indians to admit 
this, they do admit it at heart. Each community, since 
it is composed of human beings, might no doubt ‘be very 
glad to dominate and control and work through the 
British, to rule India by means of British arms and 
British brains, if that were possible. But every community 
desires that for the present the British should remain in 
India. ‘That being so, and our presence being as neces- 
sary as Voltaire declared was the existence of the [tre 
Supréme—if there had not been a God, it would have 
been necessary, he declared, to invent one—it is our 
business to rule India, not in our own interests, but 
in the interests of the people of India, to govern in 
the interests of the governed till such time—and that 
time, in our opinion, will be by no means soon—as we 
shall find the population of India truly homogeneous, 
and impelled and inspired by similarity of ideals, aspira- 
tions, and motives. When that time is reached there 
will be no need to talk about anybody turning us out 
of India, or of our fighting with our backs to the wall 
to prevent the demolition of the structure we have raised. 
If three hundred million people are unanimous in desiring 
us to leave them to themselves to manage their own 
affairs, they will have but to speak, nay, to whisper, the 
word, and the very “ whiff and wind” of their desire will 
produce its accomplishment. We shall go as we came, in 
a breath, in the twinkling of an eye. But that day is not 
yet; nay, it is, as we have said, very far distant, very 
much more distant than either Mohammedan or Hindu 
now imagines. 

Meantime, as we have said before, we British are in 
India in the position of trustees. Providence, that great 
Court of Chancery, in view of the vast number of con- 
flicting rights, interests, and persons of all degrees and 
ages—some infants, some minors, and some few fu!l grown 
in culture and the arts and politics of life—concerned in 
India, has made an order placing the administration 
of the estate in the hands of trustees. The decree 
makes it clear that the estate is to be administered in 
the interests of the cestuis que trust, but leaves full dis- 
cretion for action in the hands of the trustees. That 
being so, until such time as the Court shall vary or abolish 
the trust or otherwise direct, it is the business of the 
trustees to do their work without fear and without 
favour. They may listen, no doubt, to the complaints 
and representations of the cestuis que trust, and may 
consult their wishes, or even ask their advice. But in 
no circumstances are they bound to follow that advice ; 
and if they are wise they will never be so rash as to 
consult or accept advice from one section only of the 
cestuis que trust, and thus cause anxiety and irritation 
among the other sections. The supreme duty of a trustee 
is not to curry favour with those whose estates he 
administers, but to do his best for those subject to the 
trust as a whole. 

For fear of misrepresentation, we desire to add one 
word more. We trust that no one will imagine that we 
desire to see the Mohammedans of India pampered or set 
up as the special friends or favourites of British rule. 
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That would be unjust, and it would be also most impolitic. 
Were we to do anything so foolish, the first result must 
be the demoralisation of the Mobammedan community, 
avd the destruction of sound and honourable relations 
between them and us. They would at once begin to think 
that they were essential to us, that we could not get 
on without them, and that therefore we must pay them 
the price of their help. Ina word, they would become a 
eort of Pretorian band, and they and we should both suffer 
from the evils of such a position. While we stand up for 
the rights of the Mohammedan minority, we must make 
it clear that we do this solely because they are a miuority 
and need protection, and not out of any hostile feeling to 
the Hindus or other communities, as being considered 
to be less friendly to the British. The Mohammedans 
may help us on the one hand, and a section of the Hindus 
may threaten us with bombs and daggers after the foolish 
manner of the pundit Krishnavana, but such threats must 
not deflect us one inch from our supreme duty,—the duty 
of dispensing just government to the people of India. 





THE IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE. 


|’ was a happy thought to ask delegates of the chief 
I newspapers in the Colonies and India to accept the 
hospitality of the British Press in England next June. 
We hope that the welcome they receive will be as vivid a 
memory to them afterwards as the hospitality of the 
Colonies is to all of us who have enjoyed it. ‘Che Conference, 
which will be held in London, will be as important in its 
way as any Imperial Conference of statesmen could be. 
In many parts of the Empire an editor has more 
power than a statesman. This is so true of scantily 
populated regions that we are tempted to lay it 
down as a principle that the influence of newspapers 
varies inversely with the density of the population. 
For the lonely stock-rider or sheep farmer a newspaper 
delivered once a week is often the only connexion with the 
great world. Ii the reports in that paper are biassed, he 
does not know it; and the only opinion which impinges 
on and helps to inform his own is the opinion of its 
editor. He is not surrounded, like the townsman, 
by various and mutually destructive policies, which, if 
they bewilder, do at all events indicate the necessity of 
thinking for oneself. If the understanding of the man 
we are imagining is continually plied with a misstatement, 
he comes probably to accept it as one of the eternal 
verities. Even the Bible and Shakespeare—which every 
lonely man who has to “travel light” is traditionally 
supposed to take with him as a compendium of all the 
reading that a man needs—will not correct information 
which is untrue or only half true. And what if some 
newspapers which are read by men who see only one 
paper have odd notions about Great Britain? Are not 
the Imperial Conferences of politicians carried on at a high 
mechanical disadvantage, so to speak, if they try to join 
together in sympathy different parts of the Empire which 
continually see one another in distorting mirrors? Not 
that we think the newspapers of the Colonies as a whole 
are in any way wanting in sense, judgment, and scruples. 
Quite the reverse, indeed, for if there is one thing more 
reassuring than any other to the mind of this generation 
(which is frequently asked to doubt whether the Empire 
can hold together as it grows), it is, or ought to be, 
the solidity, the ability, and the self-respecting character 
of the Colonial Press. The English newspapers in 
India are fed chiefly from Great Britain, and the same 
thing is true to some extent of South Africa, though 
it will cease to be true altogether as time passes. But in 
Canada, in Australia, and in New Zealand there is a 
Press which has grown up with the development of those 
countries, and which has largely directed that develop- 
ment. It is as a whole independent of unworthy influences, 
resolute against sensationalism, served by highly cultivated 
intelligences, and distinguished by care and taste in the 
use of the language which is our common heritage. All 
Englishmen who are familiar with the Colonial Press and 
its cireumstances are proud of it. 

With all the goodwill and intellectual competence in the 
world, however, there is still room for the Colonies and 
Great Britain to appreciate one another more accurately. 
Many Colonial editors have never been in Britain ; only a 
few british editors, we suspect, have been in the Colonies. 








When the visitors are here in June we hope that they will 
be encouraged to think of their tour through England and 
Scotland (we hope Ireland will be added) as at least as 
important as their stay in London. London is all things 
to all men, and any tenacious intellect might confirm its 
preconceptions here without difficulty. In the great 
cities outside London there is a more featured and 
characteristic life, the genuineness of which could esca 
no observation, and which in a few days would probably 
do more than a long stay in London to demonstrate to the 
visitors what England and Englishmen are like. The 
programme for London (with its banquet given by the 
Government, its luncheon given by the Lord Mayor, the 
garden party at Marlborough House, the evening party at 
Stafford House, and so on) is excellent, because it has an 
important air, and is the kind of welcome Ambassadors 
could not expect to have offered to them; but we shall 
not feel that the visitors have really begun to digest 
England till they have seen Manchester and Birmingham 
and Glasgow and the Potteries and the coal districts, and, 
we should like to add, Oxford and Cambridge, and 
have had time to talk to the people who live there, 
Naturally it is very important that they should see 
both the Navy and the Army with the Admiralty 
and the War Office as their hosts and showmen—as 
we are glad to hear they have undertaken to be—but 
ships and soldiers can be more easily imagined from a 
distance than the civilian middle and lower classes of the 
kingdom. There may be some of the visitors who still 
harbour a conviction that Britain is in practice and appear- 
ance still a feudalistic country, and they will be undeceived 
on that point. Again, they will perceive that there is no 
truth in the assertion that Englishmen “do not care about 
the Empire.” ‘There is no section of Englishmen that we 
have ever met who are indifferent to what may happen 
in any part of the Empire. ‘They may be charged with 
indifference by the other side in politics, but the accusation 
has only the value of a fawiliar dialectical term. Nor 
does silence mean negligence. Englislimen—we are sure 
the Englishmen of the Colonies resemble them—do not 
talk very much on matters which engage their feelings 
deeply. ‘They hesitate as a rule to say anything when 
they fear to say either too much or too little. They are 
too self-conscious and too clumsy in the exact expression 
and adjustment of their emotions, no doubt; but 
there they are,—Englishmen, not Frenchmen. And par- 
ticularly they dread lest the word “Empire” should 
become tarnished by gross and vulgar usages. It is 
always in that danger, and to some extent it has already 
suffered from it. 


Suppose the visitors came in contact with an old- 
fashioned Radical in a manufacturing district, they might 
hear him described by his Conservative acquaintances 
asa “Little Englander”; but if they talked to him and 
“drew him out,” they would discover that the title begged 
the whole question, as it always does. At any rate, this 
“ Little Englander” would not want to lose any part of 
the Empire so long as it was contented and well governed ; 
and in his opposition to the annexation of more territory, 
while our resources of administration are still overtaxed, 
he would only range himself with the wisest Imperialists 
in the land. He might dissent from this or that project of 
the more eager Imperialists for drawing the Empire closer 
together, and hold this or that obligation sacred, although 
it would involve a restriction of our frontiers; but all that 
would be a difference as to method, not as to the desira- 
bility of the existence of the Empire. Yet again, the 
visitors would learn that there is in no political party 
in Britain any desire to exploit the Colonies. Nu 
Colonist has any cause of jealousy in this matter, All 
serious thinkers here wish that every part of the Empire 
where there is an educated white population (to whose 
hands the interests of lower races could be safely confided) 
should manage its own affairs. “ Downing Street,” that 
deus ex machina which is supposed to interfere with 
Olympian absoluteness, is really a very innocent deus. 
Consider a single instance. Australia has an ambition 
to have her own Navy. Many people here, and certainly 
most naval authorities, would prefer that she should 
contribute an essential part of the Imperial Navy 
which should be under the complete direction of 
the Admiralty. That would be the simplest plan. 
But as Australia has expressed her wishes, there is 
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not a suggestion that she should be persuaded against 
her will. There is only one authoritative opinion : 
that the Australian Navy of the future must be 
heartily welcomed, and fitted into the scheme of 
Imperial defence as well as may be. The reverse 
of this principle is, of course, true. If the Colonies 
are not asked unnecessarily to sacrifice themselves, 
we, for our part, hold it as a similarly established right 
that Great Britain shall be free from the obligation 
to sacrifice her own interests and her own people where 
the importance of these appears to be equal to, or even 
greater than, those of the Colonies. It must sometimes 
happen, as Newfoundland knows very well, that the value 
of the Empire as an institution to any part of it must be 
measured by the willingness of that part to defer to the 
general good in matters of Imperial concern. And as for 
the relations of the differeat countries of the Empire to 
one another, where no pressure from the outside brings 
them into conflict, we hold that the lighter the chain 
which joins them, the more securely are they tied. Some 
people argue as though nothing but a very material and 
obvious set of links could be worth having. But even if 
the present ties of our Empire meant no more than a 
common citizenship and the impossibility of any part of it 
going to war with any other part, would not that be a 
very wholesome elimination from the warlike elements of 
the world? Fortunately the Empire is likely always to 
signify very much more than that, and the promised visit 
o! the Colonial journalists is one of many agreeable 
guarantees that it is so. 








FANCY PORTRAI'S. 

N the new edition which Professor Sandys has just 
brought out of Sir Richard Jebb’s “Characters of 
Theophrastus ” (Macmillan and Co., 7s. 6d. net) the following 
words occur; they are quoted from a letter written by the 
translator a year after the publication of the original edition 
thirty-nine years ago :—“ You will be amused, I think, by the 
Eresian, if you have not expected too much of him. His 
real interest is this. Other writers, whose name is legion, 
prove to us that the great, the organic, lines of human nature 
are the same to-day, yesterday, and for ever. Theophrastus 
is one of the few who survive to remind us that the lighter 
traits also of character are permanent and universal. The bore 
of the Fourth Century B.C. is essentially the bore of the 

Nineteenth Century A.D.” 

The truth of this criticism every one must admit who enters 
to-day Theophrastus’s portrait gallery with Sir Richard Jebb 
asa guide. Scholars are, of course, already familiar with his 
sketches; but even to them the notes will be new and enter- 
taining, while the ordinary man who has forgotten his classics 
will be hard indeed to please if he does not enjoy making or 
renewing acquaintance with these stil! modern “characters ” of 
ancient Greece. Take, first of all, “The Unseasonable Man.” 
We meet him every day, and how far removed he seems 
from his own time as we conceive of it! We are bewildered 
as we look at him. Is it not to London rather than Athens 
that he belongs? The perfect proportions, the perfect dignity, 
the clarity of thought and of sociai atmospbere which 
we associate with the Athens of Aristotle, where are they ? 
All the conventional Athenian properties fade away as we 
look at his portrait,—the blue sky, the stone sofa, the graceful 
garments. We see nothing before us but an awkward man, 
“one who will go up to a busy person, and open his heart to 
him.” There he is, tactless and tiresome, exciting mingled 
irritation and pity, just as he does now. “ He will serenade 
his mistress when she has afever.” So he does still, only there 
are new methods of serenading and new sorts of fevers. “He 
will come to give evidence when the trial is over. When he 
is asked to a wedding, he will inveigh against womankind.” 
Has he changed during the ages, with his asinine generalisa- 
tions and his confounded candour? “He will propose a walk 
to those who have just come off a long journey.” He cannot 
put himself in another man’s place. “He has a knack of 
bringing a higher bidder to him who has already found his 
market.” If he is “assisting at an arbitration, he will 
persist in embroiling the parties when they both wish to be 
reconciled.” Peace is an acquired taste; strife amuses the 
selfish simpleton whom kind people miscall “a child of Nature.” 
Like the unseasonxble man to-day, balf the inept things he 
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does are his fault and half his misfortune. Chance spites 
the awkward in an astonishing manner. 

Take, again, “The Garrulous Man,” who “ will sit down 
beside a person whom he does not know, and first pronounce g 
panegyric on his own wife; then relate his dream of last night, 
then go through in detail what he has had for dinner, Then, 
warming to the work, he will remark that the men of the 
present day are greatly inferior to the ancients,” &., & 
In fact, all the lighter forms of egoism, and all the heavier 
kinds of commonplace, disfigured conversation in Athens just 
as they do here. 

A more amusing and not less eternal type is “ The Patron of 
Rascals.” We all know him, but most of us feel to-day that 
he got rather hard measure from Theophrastus, though he, 
too, knew him so well. “The patronising of rascals is a form 
of the appetite for vice,” he says. The patron conceives that, 
“if he associates with such persons, he will become morea man 
of the world, and will inspire the greater awe.” He is a bit 
of a cynic, and “will remark that no one is honest.” “The 
rascal is ‘a frank man, if one will look fairly at the matter, 
‘ Most of the things that people say of him,’ he admits, ‘are 
true; but some things’ (he adds) ‘they do not know; namely 
that he is a clever fellow, and fond of his friends’” ; indeed, “he 
never met with an abler man.” What can be the secret of the 
taste for rascals? It must be very deep down in human nature, 
since it flourished over two thousand years ago in exactly the 
same form that it flourishes now. How many good and well. 
behaved persons one knows who are a little tainted by it, and 
in whose defence it would be mere cant to say that they are 
actuated by feelings of charity. They do not want to reform 
the rascal. They only want to forgive him. The study of his 
rascality amuses them. For all that, there is something to be 
said in their favour. Now and then we may meet a patron of 
rascals who suffers under the rule of a stern conscience, one 
which demands the sacrifice of his business prospects, and 
which never lets him off should he rebel. Ordinary good men, 
he reflects with a certain bitterness, are not so strict as he. 
Perhaps his contempt for the majority of men and their 
standards begets a tenderness in his mind for the rascal who 
has no standard at all. It is difficult, however, to defend such 
a one against the accusation of Theophrastus that he desires 
to seem a man of the world. Very often, no doubt, he is 
haunted by a fear lest the restrictions under which he lives 
should lead the social judges to describe him as “limited.” 
One could not, however, agree with Theophrastus that such 
persons have an appetite for vice. Not infrequently their 
favourite rascal has the very faults of which they are wholly 
clear. 

But some of the characters whom Theophrastus holds up to 
ridicule appeal even more than the patron of rascals to our 
sympathies; for instance, “The Late Learner” and “The 
Boor.” The former, poor fellow, “was prevented in his 
youth,” so the editor explains to us, “from acquiring 
those accomplishments which were included in the Greek 
idea of a liberal education, and which belonged to one 
or other of its two higher branches,—‘ music’ and ‘gym- 
nastic.’”” Theophrastus shows him to us working and 
pretending to the very utmost of his power; doing his 
very best to appear accomplished; contending with boys 
of half his age; throwing down the horse that has been 
lent him; singing, criticising the music of others, and making 
himself ridiculous in every possible way. No one nowadays 
is ashamed of the particular form of ignorance which dis- 
tressed the late learner of Greece. But how many late 
learners there are struggling to grasp new shibboleths! We 
are sorry for them in the past. Upon those of the present we 
have no mercy. As to “The Boor,” it is difficult nowadays 
to see why he seemed ridiculous. The intelligent townsman 
is not our ideal. We incline to idealise the rustic. On the 
other hand, the Cockney is our*constant butt. 

The most astonishing of the characters of Theophrastus is 
“The Coward.” For him we find no exact counterpart to-day. 
He is such a simple fellow. We wonder continually how he 
dares to be such a coward as he is, how he has the moral 
courage to exhibit so much physical fear. He reminds us 
of no one in modern life but the immortal Tartarin de 
Tarascon. On the sea he “ will protest that the promontories 
are privateers” or entreat to be put ashore :— 


“On land also, when he is campaigning, he will call to him those 
who are going out to the rescue, and bid them come and stand by 
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cece 
first; saying that it is hard to make 
Mneed et cneny. Hencing shouts and seeing men falling, 
he will remark to those who stand by him that he has forgotten 
in his haste to bring his sword, and will run to the tent ; where, 
having sent his slave out to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, 
he will hide the sword under his pillow, and then spend a long 
time in pretending to look for it. And seeing from the tent a 
wounded comrade being carried in, he will run towards him and 
ery ‘Cheer up!’; he will take him into his arms and carry him; 
he will tend and sponge him ; he will sit by him and keep the flies 
off his wound—in short, he will do anything rather than fight 
with the enemy.” 
At last, when the day is done, he, covered with other men’s 
blood, will declare: “I have run some risk to save one of 
our fellows.” Such impassioned eagerness to attend upon 
the slightest wants of the wounded is, we understand, not 
unknown in modern warfare. 

Why have these witty sketches lived so long, for they are 
yery slight ? Our editor regards them as playful pieces handed 
about in an intimate circle, but never formed into a regular 
book. The perfection of the language may appeal to scholars, 
but nothing lives two thousand years merely by reason 
of its style. The truth is that Theophrastus is an artist in a 
sphere where all men are amateurs. We all understand, we 
all practise in some degree, consciously or unconsciously, his 
particular form of art. We all have our portrait galleries, 
and when we have nothing to do, when we describe ourselves 
to those who rally us upon our indolence as occupied in 
“thinking,” we are often enjoying ourselves among our 
pictures. Sometimes we have a brush in our hands, and 
touch and retouch the portraits that memory has begun. 
Sometimes the years reveal the characters of the dead 
to us, and the likeness becomes living under our hands 
long after the model is no more there to paint from. 
They are not good enough to ask the world to see, 
but they delight and amuse us, and we like to be let into 
some one else’s studio when that some one is a man 
of genius. It is impossible not to wish that Theophrastus 
had let us see a few of his more serious portraits. Why has 
he nothing to show us in the style of Aristotle’s magnanimous 
man? Why did he not take us still more into his confidence ? 
He gives us a glimpse of the society of his day, as some odd 
numbers of Punch may, in the fur future, give a glimpse of 
our age to the New Zealander. Why did he not “open his 
heart” tous? Perhaps in his “busy” circle he feared lest 
even he should be “ unseasonable.” 





CHILDREN IN LATIN POETRY. 

_ one considers how strongly developed were the 

' instincts of home in the Italian and Roman character, 
it is no matter for surprise that this nation produced poets 
who have treated the subject of childhood with the utmost 
tenderness. Love of home and reverence for family life were 
principles deeply rooted in the Latin nature, and found 
outward expression in the worship of Lares and Penates, 
the gods of hearth and home, and those dear spirits 
that haunt the abode where the great events of private 
life take place,—the births and marriages and deatbs, 
and all that draws a family together in the bonds of 
affection. 

In their writings, too, the Romans have revealed their 
intense love of home and all that home implies. In Virgil's 
account of the journeys of Aeneas and his little band, it is 
the homeless state of the wanderers and their sad yearning 
for some fixed abode that impress themselves most appealingly 


on the reader. 
“ Da moenia fessis, 
et genus, et mansuram urbem” 


(“Grant us.... 

A mansion of our own, 

Grant us a sure abiding place, 

A habitation and a race.”—ConinearTon), 
is ever their cry to heaven. This was not merely the echo of 
Virgil's personal feeling; it recalled that instinct of abiding 
which had once been, and was perhaps again to be, national, 
and in which the strength of Rome had lain in the earlier 
days of her Republic. 

Although Catullus is typical of the restless, irresponsible 
society that lived in the last days of the Republic, yet even to 
him, rover that he was, home was inexpressibly dear. After his 
foreign travels he greets his little Sirmio with buoyant enthu- 
siasm, and exults in the thought of quiet, restful days to come: — 





' stranger flung, like a shipwrecked sailor, on 





“ Oh quid solutis est beatius curis, 
cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum 
desideratoque acquiescimus lecto!” 


(“Oh what is more blissful than to cast our cares to the wind; 
when the heart lays down its burden, and travel-stained and 
weary we come to our home and sink to rest on the sweet couch 
of our dreams.”’) 

But a home is incomplete without its children. Hence 
comes it that in dealing with childhood the Latin poets, with 
their deep home instincts, are entirely successful and entirely 
beautiful. They do not make childhood their theme, and 
eluborate it; it has been left for the present day to make a 
special study of the child. No; with a few delicate touches, 
by means of two or three lines here and a dozen words there, 
and often as much by suggestion as by mention, they 
introduce those perfect pictures of what natural and healthy 
childhood always was and will be. Can any one who has read 
Aeneid IT. forget the picture of Andromache in the happy days 
of prosperity leading her baby son to visit his grandparents ? 
Yet bere is no description,—only an allusion introduced at the 
mention of a certain gateway and hidden passage in the 
palace of King Priam. Again, a line and a half are enough 
to show us poor little Julus, in the flight from Troy, as he 
trots beside his father, and with difficulty keeps pace with his 
manly strides :— 

“dextrae se parvus Tulus 
implicuit, sequiturque patrem non passibus acquis.” 
(“ Little Iulus clung to my hand, and followed his father with 
ill-matched steps.”) 
A more elaborate account could only have spoiled the effect. 
Virgil had a very real appreciation of all the ways and 
moods of children. Amid the splendours of the Augustafi 
Court he did not forget how a child feels; perhaps on some 
occasion he saw the little son of some Roman lady overcome 
by sudden shyness before a large crowd. For see how truly, 
in “a lonely word,” he paints the entry of the boys’ battalion 
at the sports in Aeneid V., and their alarm at the applause of 
that host of warriors :— 
“Excipiunt plausu pavidos, gaudentque tuentes 
Dardanidae, veterumque adnoscunt ora parentum.” 
(*The Trojans greet the lads, who are frightened at their 
applause; and in them they note the faces of their sires.”) 
Doubtless many incidents of his own childhood remained 
unforgotten. The passage in Eclogue VIII., written when he 
was scarcely more than a boy himself— 
“ Saepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala— 
dux ego vester eram—vidi cum matre legentem. 
Alter ab undecimo tum me iam acceperat annus ; 
Iam fragilis poteram ab terra contingere ramos.” 
(“In our orchard I saw thee when a tiny girl, plucking the dewy 
apples with my mother—twas I who guided thee. ‘Twelve years 
I numbered, and now from the ground I just could reach the 
fragile boughs ”)— 
is copied from Theocritus, it is true. But it is tempting to 
think that some recollections of his own boyhood coloured 
this vivid picture of the boy’s pride in his height, and his 
delight in guiding his younger girl friend through the orchard. 
Even the little ways of the youngest infant were familiar 
to Virgil. He must often have watched those quaint half- 
smiles that, even in very early days, flicker across a baby’s 
face. 
“Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem ” 
(“ Now, little babe, begin to recognise thy mother with a smile”) 
he says in his song of welcome to the unborn child of the 
Fourth Eclogue. Fatherly, above all things, must have been 
the heart of the poet who understood a woman’s longins with 
such perfect sympathy as he expresses in those pathetic lines 
of Dido :— 
“ Saltem si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 
ante fugam suboles, si quis mihi parvulus aula 
luderet Aeneas, qui te tamen ore referret, 
non equidem omnino capta ac deserta viderer.” 
(“ Ah! had I, e’er you chose to rove, 
Ta’en from your arms some pledge of love, 
Some child Aeneas to recall 
Your face, and gambol in my hall, 
The sire had cheered me in the son, 
Nor had I seemed so all undone.”—-ConincTon.) 

But Virgil did not stand alone in this gentle love of children. 
Lucretius before him, from the midst of his philosophieal 
inquiries and melancholy reflections on the emptiness and 
sorrows of life, could spare a kindly thought for the little 
to the shores of 
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this world, and uttering his cry of protestation at this 
unasked-for introduction to a life of woe :— 


“nam porro puer, ut saevas proiectus ab undis 
navita, nudus humi iacet 


vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aecumst 
cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum ” 
(“for the babe, like a sailor tossed up by the cruel waves, lies 
naked on the ground...... and fills the place with a mournful 
wailing, as is meet for whom such an ocean of troubles is in 
store to traverse in this life ’). 
The unhappy love of Catullus is the more pathetic by reason 
of all that it lacked. His affectionate heart ought not to 
have been wasted on a heartless profligate like Clodia; but 
blessed with just such a glad life as he foretells for his friend 
Torquatus, he ought to have realised, in a home of his own, 
some of those nursery joys of which he speaks here and there 
in his poems. For in the marriage-hymn to Torquatus his 
imagination looks a year or two ahead, and sees the union 
blessed with a little son :— 
“ Torquatus volo parvulus, 
matris e gremio suae, 
porrigens teneras manus, 
dulce rideat ad patrem, 
semihiante labello.” 
(“I would have some wee Torquatus stretch out his baby hands 
from his mother’s lap, and smile sweetly on his father, with half- 
parted lips.”) 
The bourgeois husband of another poem, blindly inappre- 
ciative of his young girl-wife, does not merit such a pleasing 
comparison as— 
“ pueri instar 
Bimuli tremula patris dormientis in ulna.” 
But nothing could be prettier than the sketch of a father 
with tired arms nursing his little two-year-old son. 

The egoism of Propertius is wearisome, and it is refreshing 
to turn from the repeated dissection and analysis of his passion 
to a poem like the “ Desine, Paulle.” Here the dead wife is 
supposed to be speaking to her husband with words of comfort 
and encouragement. But ber chief care is for her motherless 
children; and she begs her husband not to show his grief to 
them, but to behave towards them as mother and father 
in one :— 

“fungere maternis vicibus, pater,” 
and 
“oscula cum dederis tua flentibus, adice matris.” 
(“ When you kiss their tears away, give them another kiss for 
mother.”) 
“et si quid doliturus eris, sine testibus illis! 
cum venient, siccis oscula falle genis!” 
(“ And if sorrow you must, do not when they are by! When they 
come, let thy dry cheeks deceive their kisses ! "’) 
For the children must not be saddened by their father’s 
sorrow. 

These pictures of childhood in Latin poetry recall those of 
Homer,—the baby of Andromache and Hector, terrified by 
the nodding “tail” in his father’s helmet; the little girl 
running beside her mother, and crying to be taken up in her 
arms; the children building sand castles on the seashore. 
But childhood is the same in all ages; and every poet, be 
he Greek, or Latin, or English, has within him the heart of a 


child. 
| is the level sunshine of mid-February the distances over 
the saltmarsh change and deceive. The low light of 
early morning lifts to a mellow radiance which dims edges 
and sets angles in a haze. The long slope of ploughland 
above the marsh stretches an acreage not to be guessed as 
you would guess it in sharper sunlight; the furrows recede 
into vaporous, immeasurable planes in which vision wanders 
and fails. On the saltings and over the estuary water the 
same mist of light fuses outlines and draws distance nearer. 
A solitary redshank flits up the river-bank, and, except for the 
faster wing-beat, you might doubt whether it was not a curlew. 
High on the furthest horizon the grey tower of a church rises 
above red tiles and the masts of ocean-going yachts; the map 
sets the little town three miles away, but in that strange 
lustre her tower lifts beyond a single field, her masts must be 
only at the turn of the river. A tiny farm, with its stacks 





FEBRUARY ON AN ESSEX ESTUARY. 


and barns dotted about a bill on the far bank, lies in a plane 
neither near nor far; 


the yellow rays illumine the straw 





thatch and light jewels in the low windows; the whole gro group, 
colours like a picture hung unframed in open air. In the 
farthest distance of all, out towards the sea, the horizon j isa 
thin strip of grey. A narrowing spit of pasture-land runs 
into the breadth of sea-water, and along it stand grey trees ; 
there is an air about them of something exotic, as if they wens 
palm-trees on the horizon of a desert. 

The moving water of the estuary is the fascinating thing, 
A high spring-tide will flood broad miles of saltings; the 
whole flat valley is a sheet of water. But other, lesser tides 
set in motion currents of a life which belongs to and is ruled 
by the rise and fall of the water; the whole estuary pulses 
with the movement of runnels «nd channels and pools of 
water, and the flocks of wading, mud-haunting birds that 
follow the moving levels and the unbaring of the silted spaces 
where they feed. The estuary is never still; its brimmings 
and emptyings, its drainings and saturatings, its flooding and 
drying, are instinct with a purpose that even adds to the 
resistless, implacable tide a sense of personality, a spirit of 
conscious doing. To watch the broad river rise higher and 
higher on the flood-tide, and send the reviving strength of 
water pushing up each seam and cavity of its broad banks, is 
to see something of absolute power, of unstayed, unstaying will, 
a huge energy of fulfilling. But the ebbing tide brings a still 
more insistent sense of purpose and plan. Only one who 
knows the saltings well can walk to points he may have 
chosen from the sea-wall at the edge, for though the ground 
looks firm enough from a distance, it is so cut and intersected 
by passages and ditches, and the streams seen close at hand 
are so much broader than they looked to be fifty yards away, 
that an unskilled wanderer may easily find himeelf in something 
like a maze of muddy slopes and impassable channels. In 
the soundest and hardest bank, too, there are concealed holes 
in the shaggy grass and weed which are unnerving to the 
ignorant; the sudden step into nothing jerks with the vicious. 
ness of atrap. That is the violence of surprise; but there is 
something much fuller of terror in the slow, penetrating 
knowledge of the strength of pouring water. In most of the 
channels you will see the stream ebbing gently enough; a 
current running transparent over flat aisles of mud where 
you may count the footmarks of a dozen different birds; the 
webbed feet of gulls have set their print next the lighter 
track of the waders, and here and there, criss-crossed among 
the trails of the true estuary birds, a cock pheasant has set 
his heavy monograms deep on the soft floor. About the sides 
of those quieter channels stand the stalks of last year's 
flowers, and the water, slowly subsiding, has hung the film of 
bubbles between stalk and stalk, like tiny tale windows; you 
touch the film, and the window vanishes into a streak of 
elemental slime. Those are the tamer, more tranquil channels 
of the saltings. The wilder, crueller places are the breaches 
in an old, forsaken sea-wall that pens the flood-water as in a 
lake; then, when the lake has to empty, it may pour out only 
by the breaches, which are filled with a tumbling stream of 
tremendous weight and volume. The water roars into the 
lower, outer channel; a man slipping into that bellying wave 
would be rolled over like a bottle. It is the strongest sense of 
personal power ofall ; and as you watch the purposeful outrush 
of the tide, something sinking in a hidden hole at your side 
tells of air forced into underground hollows; the marsh about 
you sucks and couglis. 

February is the month to watch the bird life of the saltings. 
The rigours of December and January may people the mud- 
flats with a fuller concourse of migrating shore birds and 
birds that must come to water wherever they can find it; ice 
and snow may bring the geese from the black North, and fill 
the gunner’s punt with widgeon ; but February is the month 
that others than the gunner would choose. In February the 
birds of the estuary are not yet paired for nesting, and they 
still move and maneuvre in flocks, following the falling and 
the rising tides, and waiting for the uncovering of bay and 
flat and islet of mud,—true limicolae, mud-haunters, as the 
Latin names them. In February, too, the flocks move in 
brighter sunshine, under warmer skies; you may watch the 
birds in February into the evening. February is the first 
month of the year with evenings; January's night drops with 
the end of the afternoon. But the morning is the time first 
to walk out over the saltmarshes, and to watch how the life 
of the seashore and estuary and the level pastures edging 
the water mingles and differs; there is never a hard margin, 
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en 
but bere and there you may recognise a mark which dis- 


{inguishes and sets apart. On the level spaces of the meadows 
jou may see birds which belong in winter to the shores and 
estuaries feeding side by side with birds of the woods and 
open fields. In one large meadow there will be two or three 
flocks, separate or joined by stragglers ; wood-pigeons walking 
grey and blue among starlings and green plover, and curlew 
and pigeon quartering the same few square yards of sunny 
grass. In the late afternoon, from the bank below the spinney 
at the edge of the meadow, rabbits creep out to leap and 
gambol over the short-cropped turf; perhaps the oddest com- 
bination is a dozen or so of rabbits munching grass and 
chasing each other, and among them a pair of curlews care- 
fully probing the worm-casts. There the land meets the life 
of the shore; and so, too, they meet on the very rim of the 
saltings, where you may watch a great bronze cock pheasant 
stalk contentedly, pecking within a few yards of a flock of red- 
sbank; even at a distance the sun glints brilliance on his 
burnished back. The most brilliant light of all gleams and 
vanishes. That is when the kingfisher, over yellow sedge 
streaked with runnels of thrush-egg blue, darts a tropic spark 
to a twig of tamarisk. 

Over the level miles of the Essex marshes and pastures the 
sun sets with great glories of light which never shine on 
the woods and hills of midland counties. The mist of the 
low-lying land refracts and diffuses the glow and the 
splendour of the slanted rays, it may be; the light takes 
on intenser depths, as if it were doubled and mirrored. The 
vision of a heron flying low against a marshland sunset, with 
the cold of the inflowing tide beneath him and his wings 
flapping like a slow black butterfly, recalls almost all that a 
February evening may hold by broadening eastern waters. But 
the heron is no more the bird of the saltmarshes than the bird 
of inland fens and quiet river reaches. The cry of the curlew 
has more of the spirit of the place; a wild cry,a wail that 
belongs to blowing winds und surging tides, and a buoyant, 
challenging call to all wildfowl within hearing. The curlew 
cries the true note of the wild; be has read the secrets and 
the perils of all lonely and enchanted places; he knows more 
enemies than friends. But he, too, is a bird of the upland 
and moorland; he recalls mountains and grouse moors. If 
there is a bird whose cry and flight mean all that the salt- 
marsh holds in the frosty vapours and mounting sunlight of 
February, it is the redshank. The redshank flies in com- 
panies and alone. Alone, his note is the mournfullest thing, 
a cry of lost searchings in the wind. But the redshank in 
companies has all the joy of movement, of glitter, of sudden 
whims and graces of drill and order. Those are the true 
types of the sights and sounds of the saltmarsh in February; 
the lament of the redshanks im the wind over the brimming 
tides, and the flash of the white underfeathers of a hundred 
in a company wheeling and circling in the sun. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Pegere telat 
THE CRISIS IN TURKEY. 

{To rue Epttor or tus “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—I beg your kindness to declare the gratitude of my 
countrymen for your sympathetic comments in last week's 
Spectator on the circumstances resulting in the fall of Kiamil 
Pasha. It was in no way a change of programme of the 
Committee of Union and Progress—who simply defend the 
Constitution—which has resulted in the change of Viziers. 
We still value, and are anxious to retain, the goodwill and 
support of the British nation. Hilmi Pasha, you will find, 
will prove quite as warm a friend to England as his pre- 
decessor. We have never dissented from the foreign policy 
of Kiamil Pusha, or doubted his ability, probity, courage, or 
patriotism. It was his own fault that he came into conflict 
with the Chamber by dismissing Ali Riza Pasha, on grounds 
which his Excellency must now realise were wholly inadequate, 
without consulting the Cabinet. I hope, Sir, that Englishmen 
will not condemn the Chamber for selecting Ministers from 
the permanent Civil Service. We have no other choice at 
present, as the young Army officers and civilians who have 
saved Turkey and guided her destinies for seven months lack 


administrative experience, and therefore depend upon the best 


of the existing officials of experience for putting tueir reform 


policy into practice. If mistakes are made, we ask your 
indulgence.—I am, Sir, &c., Meumep Sapbik. 
Hotel de Provence, London. 





TARIFF REFORM METHODS IN THE BORDER 
BURGHS. 
[To tas Eprron or tue “ Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—It may interest your readers to know something of what 
is going on here in the Border Burghs. Owing to the great 
depression in the Scotch tweed industry, the Border Burghs 
are supposed to be ripe for the arguments of the Tariff 
Reformers. The Tariff Reform League has evidently deter- 
mined to rush the constituency, and its emissaries are 
declaiming in every street. It is safe to say that these 
orators are of a type hitherto unknown on Unionist platforms. 
They all affect the Socialist “wear.” When their names 
appear on posters the bourgeois “ Mr.” is dispensed with and 
“William” gets a democratic twist by being changed to 
“Will.” But most extraordinary of all is the language of 
these “decoy ducks” of Tariff Reform. The other night I 
stopped on the edge of a crowd of working men, many of 
them, I should say, out of work. Addressing them from a 
lorry stood an orator of rough exterior, whose accent sug- 
gested Tipperary rather than Roxburghshire. Behind him 
stood a dignified gentleman of military aspect who held his hat. 
At first as I listened I thought I had come upon one of the 
Independent Labour meetings. The vocabulary was certainly 
that of Mr. Keir Hardie, and the references to the luxurious 
rich would certainly have found favour with a crowd of 
“lunger-marchers.” But when the orator went on to pro- 
pound Tariff Reform as the cure for all the hardships of the 
working classes, I at last understood where I was. Tariff 
Reform was going to remove the economic burdens to the 
proper shoulders, it was only going to tax luxuries, it was 
going to make the rich pay for the poor. “In fact, gentle- 
men,” bawled the orator, “Tariff Reform means that the 
taxes are going to be taken off the working classes and put 
on to the swells!” This last was delivered with an amount 
of democratic unction that ought to have raised a deafening 
cheer, but the crowd of Border artisans made no response. 
I looked at the dignified gentleman holding the hat, but he 
was gazing with well-bred restraint over the heads of the 
audience. The whole scene, as a piece of contemptible, 
cynical humbug, would have been difficult to match. This 
sort of thing is now a feature of every by-election, and it has 
come in with the Tariff Reform League. It needs no prophet 
to foresee the fate of the Unionist Party if, with such methods, 
it should even win a General Election.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONLOOKER. 





THE CENTENARY OF DARWIN. 
(To rus Eprror or tus “Srscratos.”) 

Sir,—Among the numerous letters, addresses, and speeches 
that have appeared or been reported in reference to the 
centenary of Darwin's birth, no mention has been made of 
the originator and inspirer of the doctrines of natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest,—namely, Malthus, in his essay 
on population. Without Malthus we should have bad neither 
Darwin nor Wallace. These two distinguished philosophers 
have acknowledged their indebtedness to this great fountain 
of thought and suggestion ; and, we may be sure, would not wish 
to have the obligation ignored or forgotten. It is also worthy 
of remark that this great book, which, in stimulating and 
directing the minds of Darwin and of Wallace, has led to one 
of the greatest and most important advances in the whole 
history of buman knowledge, should have been written 
without any reference to natural science in the pepular use 
of the word. It was written, not in the interests of biology, 
but in those of political economy. In the latter sphere it has 
remained unfruitful. The whole trend of modern thonght 
and legislation is entirely opposed to Malthus. But in biology 
it has been the most stimulating and fruitful book ever 
written.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





GOOD AND GREAT MEN. 


{To Tus Epirorn or Tus “SeKcraron.”] 





Srr,—As an American, I desire to express my thanks to you 
for your generous appraisement in last week’s Spectator of 
Mr. Roosevelt's epigrammatic statement in regard to Washing- 
| ton and Lincola, Your genevosily strikes me the wore forcibly 
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when I think of such Biifoiis as Gladstone and the seventh 
Eail of Shaftesbury. I cannot but contrast your magna- 
nimity with what I fear is the general English attitude towards 
things Western,—an attitude not merely ungenerous, but, 
shall I say ? unjust. No doubt for this attitude we hive the 
English newspaper correspondents to thank,—men who seem 
to delight in pointing out what is odd, “weird,” hectic, and 
evil in American life, with bardly a passing allusion to the 
forces at work to remedy evil and foster those principles and 
institutions that make life in the United States worth living. 
—With deep gratitude, I am, Sir, &c., 

Ozford. T. J. Mostey. 

[We cannot admit for a moment that the general English 
attitude towards things Western and American is either 
ungenerous or unjust. It is, no doubt, often critical, but that 
comes, not from antagonism, but from the pride and deep 
interest which English people, us a rule, feel in the other half 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. If they disliked or disregarded the 
Americans, Mr. Mosley would soon find a very different attitude 
in the public mind. Cold and civil indifference would take 
the place of the kind of interest of which he now complains.— 
Ep. Spectaior.] 


(To tHe Eprron or tHe “Spxcrator.”] 
Srr,—The following passage appeared in your issue of 
February 20th :— 

“But we must quote one passage in which Mr. Roosevelt 

estimated the characters of Washington and Lincoln: ‘There 
have been other men as great and other men as good; but in all 
the history of mankind there are no other two great men as 
good as these, no other two good men as great.’ Surely that is 
an extremely good epigram which has the advantage of being 
true.” 
It is quite conceivable, even pardonable, that Mr. Roosevelt, 
with his fervid temperament and intense patriotism, should, 
carried away by the flood of his own eloquence, have been 
betrayed into uttering the sentence you quote. But I confess 
I am surprised that the highly cultivated, fully informed, and 
patriotic editor of the Spectator should have endorsed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s rash and inaccurate statement. Surely, Sir, our 
own King Alfred the Great was a still more conspicuous 
example of the combination of goodness and greatness than 
either of the illustrious Presidents eulogised by the speaker. 
Alfred delivered England from the Danes, himself com- 
inanding the British Army in the field, he made law and 
order prevail through the length and breadth of the land, he 
founded the English Navy. He was warrior, statesman, 
saint, and philosopher. He was endowed with genius, to 
which neither Washington nor Lincoln could lay claim. 
But Mr. Roosevelt’s challenge is to produce from “all 
tle history of mankind” two who should be equal to 
his selected pair. I venture to name Marcus Aurelius 
Autoninus as a second who is quite their equal in conduct 
and wisdom, and immeasurably their superior as a thinker. 
So my answer to Mr. Roosevelt’s chullenge would be that 
Alfred the Great and Marcus Aurelius were at least the 
equals of Washington and Lincoln in goodness and greatness, 
and I am giving bim the benefit of the assumption that although 
he chalienges “ mankind,” he intends to limit his reference to 
sovereign rulers. I have little doubt that on reflection other 
worthy names will occur to you, although, owing to the narrow 
range of my knowledge and the treacherousness of my 
memory, none others suggest themselves to me.—I am, Sir, 
&e., IcNoRamMvus HIBERNICUS. 

[Of course we should only have endorsed the President's 
remarks in so far as they referred to modern rulers. Alfred 
unquestionably deserves a place higher than Washington, but 
we cannot admit that Lincoln was without genius. It vibrates 
in every line of his writings and speeches. Marcus Aurelius’s 
claim must be denied because of his persecution of the 
Christians.—Eb. Spectator. 





AFFORESTATION. 
[To Trax Epirrow ov tHe “Srectrator.”} 
Srz,—I note that Mr. Burns when speaking upon afforesta- 
tion is reported to have said that the Government were con- 
sidering certain steps to be taken concerning it, but they must 
first know what money is available for the purpose. But 
‘surely this is a most inconsistent observation to come from a 
Government which bas evidently quite outlived such anti- 
auated precedents as cutting a garment according to the 








| 
cloth, or ascertaining what you have in band, or where you 
will get it, before you spend it. The policy of the present 
Government rather is cheerfully to spend some twenty or so 
millions above receipts, and when asked whence the money 
is to come to reply that, after it is spent, they will be sure to 
let you know. A veritable confidence trick in public life! I 
the new process of determining expenditure by studying 
apparent requirements rather than surpluses is salutary, why 
should it be checked in this arbitrary way? There are still 
plenty of people left who may be taxed, and plenty of others 
willing to tax them. Besides, the King’s Speech clearly 
provides for a continuation of the new method. Could it not 
be arranged that Mr. Stead, or some of his experts, should get 
into communication with the spirit of a certain departed great 
Finance Minister, the greatest, indeed, of modern. times, and 
a Liberal to boot, in order that we might learn his views upon 
this heroic finance? Might not such an experiment have 
fruitful, not to say startling, results >—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. I. ©, 





MR. WYNDHAM AND THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 
(To THe Eprron or THE “ SPgecraron.”) 

Srr,—I have been closely associated with the Lancashire 
cotton industry for upwards of thirty years, and all the time 
been, I hope, a diligent student of its varying phenomena, but 
in all my experience have never read a more fallacious speech 
on our staple trade than the one by Mr. Wyndham reported 
last Saturday in the Times. It was, in my opinion, bristling 
with misleading statements and figures, and the conclusions 
arrived at were of such a nature that Lancashire is simply 
ridiculing them. First of all, take bis statistics of cotton 
exports. In this matter no regard is paid to the important 
fluctuations in values of the raw material from year to year, 
In 1862 the average price of middling American cotton on 
spot in Liverpool was 17}d., rising to 274d. in 1864. The year 
after the figure was 19d., falling to 8y,d. in 1871, and in 1883 
to 53d. A further fall occurred, till the average rate in 1895 
was as low as 33}d., and in 1898 it was 3y,d. The year after 
was 34d., and in 1900 533d. I append a table of the 
years following :—1901, 43d.; 1902, 4°77d.; 1903, 6°03d.; 1904, 
660d. ; 1905, 5-09d.; 1906, 5°95d.; 1907, 6°55d.; 1908, 5-724, 
These are the official statistics issued on the authority of 
the Liverpool Cotton Association, Limited. 

In considering the volume of our cotton goods exports, I 
hold that a comparative table of the yardage of calico shipped 
is the fuirest guide. Take the Board of Trade figures, viz. :— 


1840 790,632,000 yards | 1900 5,034,250,000 yards 
1860 2,776,218,000 __,, 1907 6,298,040,000 __,, 
1880 4,494,645,000 ,, 1908 §,532,413,000 


These figures speak for themselves. What becomes of Mr. 
Wyndham’s percentages P 

He talks of the hereditary aptitude of our cotton operative. 
Yes, and it is a great asset for Great Britain, and Lancashire 
in particular. We in the County Palatine are proud of the 
operative spinners, cardroom hands, and weavers, and also of 
our well-equipped spinning-mills and weaving-sheds. Both 
workpeople and factories are the finest in the world. What 
would become of our country without them? It will certainly 
be an ill day indeed for us if such a great industry is tampered 
with by the nostrums of Tariff Reformers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Strutt Street, Manchester. Wici1am TATTERSALL. 





COLONIALS AND NATIVES. 
(To rug Eprror or tur “ Sprcrator.”’} 

S1r,—Natal Colonists will be grateful to you for your 
footnote to Mr. Douglas Blackburn's letter (Spectator, 
February 20th) in which you say you do not believe “that 
he fairly describes the views of the Natal Colonists as regards 
cruelty to natives.” He does not; and I speak from an 
experience of twenty years in the Colony, which is a very 
much longer experience than Mr. Blackburn can claim. I do 
not intend to take up your space in dealing with some of the 
half-truths which Mr. Blackburn is so prone to. I shall deal 
with one of his complete untruths. He says :— 

“The case of Dinuzulu illustrates my allegation that no Natal 
advocate dare defend a native accused of a serious crime against 
whites. Mr. Jellicoe had to be imported from England, and 


threw up his brief because of the hostility of the Natal Bar. An 
alivocate had to be brought from distant Cape Colony.” 


It is absolutely untrue “ that no Natal advocate dare defend a 
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native accused of a serious crime against whites.” I cannot 
recall a single case of a native charged with a serious crime 
who has not been defended ; and if there have been any such 
cases where a native has not been defended, it has been 
because the native has not had the money to pay for an 
advocate, or has refused to spend it. In capital charges 
every native is defended, just the same as every white 
man, whether he has the money or not. In no single 
instance during the whole of my journalistic experience, 
and a close acquaintance with what goes on in the Courts, 
have I ever heard of a single word of objection raised 
to any advocate defending a native prisoner. As to Mr. 
Jellicoe, there was never the slightest necessity to import 
him from England, as long before he appeared on the scene 
Dinuzulu had retained Mr. Eugene Renaud, the ablest criminal 
lawyer in the Colony, and a fully qualified barrister, and all 
through the trial Mr. Renaud has been with Mr. Schreiner, 
and conducted much the greater part of the defence. 
Mr. Jellicoe did not stay long enough in Natal to 
come in contact with the Natal Bar, but left after 
being there only a few days, leaving behind him a 
letter to the Press, which one of the local newspapers 
unthinkingly published ; and so full was it of unwarrantable 
and slanderous statements against the Attorney-General of 
the Colony that the newspaper had to pay £500 in damages in 
a libel action which the Attorney-General brought to clear 
himself of the charges made. Mr. Jellicoe, however, had 
placed himself beyond the reach of the Courts before his 
libellous statements appeared, and others had to bear the 
brunt of his malice. So much for Mr. Jellicoe; and as for Mr. 
Blackburn’s allegation, I simpiy repeat that it is absolutely 
false —I am, Sir, &ec., A. MILLIGAN 
(Natal Mercury). 
[We cannot continue this correspondence, though, should 
Mr. Douglas Blackburn desire to make any correction of fact, 
we shall do our best to enable him to do so, provided he does 
not make an unreasonable claim on our space.—Eb. Spectator. | 





SOCIALISM AND LIBERALISM. 
[To tur Eprrox or Tur “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—As the Spectator stands as representative for the Free- 
trade school of economics, may the writer, a Tariff Reformer, 
invite your attention to the recent action taken by Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby, who was secretary to the late Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and late Liberal candidate for Taunton? This 
gentleman, as representing Liberalism, and by reason of his 
late office speaking with a certain authority, chooses to send 
a message to the Taunton Liberals calling on them, during 
the contest which ended on Tuesday, to turn themselves for 
the nonce into Socialists, and vote for the Socialist candidate. 
Now the writer presumes that it is common ground that at 
the moment the set of the tide seems against the Free-trader., 
Party politics must ebb and flow; to-day he is getting the 
worst of it, to-morrow may be the turn of his opponent. 
Yet great as may be the divergence of opinion between 
Liberal and Conservative, I submit that, viewed across the 
sounding gulfs which divide both from Socialism, a spectator 
would scarcely be able to see daylight between them. Badly 
as we may view the opinions of our rival Free-trade and Tariff 
Reform opponents, at any rate the aim of both parties is to 
seek good to the State, not by Collectivist ideals, but by the 
ecouomic advancement of the individual. Yet here is a 
gentleman speaking with a certain authority from the ranks 
of Liberalism, who has so little sense of responsibility that he 
can advise Taunton Liberals to vote for a man whose political 
creed openly advocates the abolition of the Monarchy, 
repudiation of the National Debt, the annihilation of private 
capital, the management of all industry, production, and 
distribution by the State, that the State should be the sole 
farmer, manufacturer, carrier, and storekeeper, and the 
community all be State slaves under the control of the 
Government of the day. I have epitomised the foregoing 
from the programme of the LL.P., taking no notice of the 
directly revolutionary programme of the S.P.G.B. (Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, whose Press organ is the Socialist 
Standard), to which Mr. Smith belongs. The above is 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to show the character of 
the party to which Mr. Ponsonby begged Taunton Liberals 
to surrender en masse. Iam not one of those who desire to 





exaggerate the danger of Socialism; but I would ask whether 
its chiefest danger does not lie in the utter irresponsibility 
and weakness of character displayed in such actions of 
Liberalism as that of Mr. Ponsonby.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. H. G. 





ORIMELESS IRELAND. 
[To tum Eprron or tax “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Redmond still contends that Ireland is crimeless. 
The praise is not very difficult to earn if we retrench the 
Sixth and Eighth Commandments, and take the sting out of 
the Tenth by contending that what seems to be our neighbour's 
is really ours.—I am, Sir, &c., Senex. 





PERJURY AND PUBLICITY IN THE 
DIVORCE COURT. 

(To Tux Eorrork or Tas “SrecratTor.”) 
Srr,—Lookers-on see most of the game, and perhaps the 
English who are residing abroad and receiving their news- 
papers once a week, or less frequently, are likely to be more 
impressed with the deluge of indecency and vulgarity flowing 
from the Edinburgh Divorce Court than those stay-at-home 
citizens who get an instalment every morning. Yet that even 
at home the flood has reached high may be judged from the 
remarks of the Lord Chief Justice, to which the article in 
your issue of February 13th refers. May I with much 
diffidence suggest that the remedy for the discreditable stute 
of affairs with regard to divorce now existing is less to be 
found in a stoppage of publicity than in putting in force the 
law against perjury ? Perjury, if I remember aright, consists 
in false witness with regard to the main issue of the 
trial. It is obvious that in nearly every defended divorce 
case it is committed. Putting aside the protagonists, one 
of whom almost always lies, such witnesses as prurient 
servants no doubt take a pride in fanciful evidence, of 
giving which the fear of a sentence of imprisonment would 
make them very chary. If the Judges of our Divorce Courts 
will only direct the prosecution for perjury of obviously false 
witnesses, if, in fact, such a prosecution follows as a natural 
corollary, we shall have very few more sensational cases 
such as we have recently been treated to; the state of public 
opinion as regards divorce will undergo a rapid change; and 
Courts of Justice will no longer be flouted by “ smart” women 
in smart clothes and their male associates. Itis not too much 
to say that the condonation of the-habit of perjury in such 
cases is the one serious blot on our administration of justice, 
and that it is likely in the eyes of foreigners to discredit the 
whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Madeira. CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD. 


“THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL CARTED 
AWAY.” 
[To THe EpiTor or Tus “SPgcTaTon.”] 

Srr,—I think, after all, it seems clear that it was Southey 
who talked of the sublime and beautiful being carted away 
as he saw the quarriers a century ago at their mischievous 
work in the Avon Gorge. I have this from an old friend 
whose father, the most accurate of men, always used to quote 
the words as a saying of Southey’s. “Selling the sublime 
and beautiful by the cartload,” appears to have been the 
exact phrase. 

Southey was born in Bristol, where his father had a haber- 
dasher’s shop “ at the sign of the Hare,” in Wine Street. As 
a boy, I am sorry to say, the young Southey used to grub up 
roots of the bee orchis, which then grew at the foot of the 
Gully, and take them to die (in pots, I think) at his aunt’s 
house in College Green. Asa man he had a strong affection 
for Bristol, and in a curious letter written from Keswick in 
1827 he writes :—“I live in hopes of having a steam carriage 
which will enable me to transport myself and family at 
reasonable cost. When this is effected, which is likely to be 
ina very few years (!), we will mount the vehicle some day 
when the water boils and steer for my native city, which I 
should like my children to see.” 

It is perhaps worth noting that Burke also—to whom we 
owe the happy verbal association of the beautiful and the 
sublime—knew the Avon Gorge well, and the recollection of 
his own enjoyment of the “serene air” on our “ lofty rocks,” 
and the sight of the gulls below “that skim the mud of your 
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river when it is exhausted of its tide,” supplied him with a 
famous passage in the speech he made to the citizens of 
Bristol on the declaration of the poll in 1774. 
It is perbaps right to add that a correspondent has 
kindly called my attention to a paragraph from Punch for 
August 3lst, 1844, which speaks of the authorities here 
“selling their splendid scenery at about twopence the 
hundred-weight.” “The beauties of nature,” it goes on, “are 
being rapidly carted away to repair the roads, ravines are 
being knocked down without reserve to the highest bidder.” 
The “struggle between Nature and the Town Council” of 
which Punch spoke more than sixty yeurs ago, and the 
destruction which Southey lamented even farther back, still 
go on, and it is truer than ever in our own day that Nature 
is “getting decidedly the worst of it.’ The Spectator has 
ulways cared about the disappearance of things beautiful, and 
its readers who know anything of the sublimity of our river 
scenery here will be aware that its destruction is a matter of 
national, and not merely local, concern.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorcre H. LEONARD, 
Chairman of the Bristol Kyrle Society. 
University College, Bristol. 





VILLAGE PLAYGROUNDS. 
[To tae Eprron or tas “ Seectratos.” ] 

Srr,—If village playgrounds are to be provided, it will not 
only be desirable, but absolutely necessary, that your suggestion 
in the Spectator of February 13th of “grown-ups” to teach 
games, and, let me add, to keep order, should be acted upon. 
I know of a little street in a village which actually abuts upon 
a wide common, free, of course, to the children as to every- 
body else. Nevertheless, the little ones’ play place is the 
street. The reason assigned has much force in it; the 
mothers do not like their small children to be out of their 
sight. Through the open door they can keep an eye on what 
goes on, and can rush to the rescue when screams are heard 
from the gutter. You wisely say, Sir, in your article on the 
subject that big boys and young men must be kept out of the 
children’s playground. But no one would wish to exclude 
children under fourteen; and village mothers know only too 
well what rough usage the little ones would encounter from 
the bigger children if left to their mercy. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's admirable scheme for the utilising in towns of school- 
playgrounds during the holidays and after school hours 
carries with it as a sine quad non grown-up organisers of 
games and “order-keepers” (if I may coin the word). It 
stands to reason that, even when no harm is meant, little 
children may get badly burt or frightened when they get in 
the way of the elder ones’ games; and, indeed, among rough 
boys who have no notion of real games, teasing and bullying 
are the favourite pastime.—I am, Sir, &c., L. C. F. CO. 





CHURCH UNITY. 

[To THE EpIToR oF THER “SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—The letter which you publish under the above heading 
in last week’s issue of the Spectator calls to mind some 
utterances of Bishop Westcott’s on the Historic Episcopate. 
His words are, I think, all the more worth quoting because he 
himself appears to have been deterred either by his character- 
istic caution, or by the value he attached to a national Church 
in England, from taking any active steps in the direction of 
breaking down the barrier which the Episcopal Church at 
present places in the way of unity between herself and the non- 
episcopal Churches of Christendom. In a sermon on “ The 
Position and Call of the English Church” (“Lessons from 
Work”), after alluding to the divisions of Christendom and to 
the hindrance they cause to our work at home and abroad, he 
asks :-— 

“Is Catholicity determined by reference to the past alone? Can 
we call an opinion or practice ‘Catholic’ when it is opposed to the 
deliberate convictions of multitudes of believers, not less fertile 
than we are in Christian works? In India, to take one example 
only, the non-Episcopal bodies, as far as a conclusion can be drawn 
from the latest statistics to which I am able to refer, do apparently 
twice as much for Missions as is done by our own Church and the 
Churches in communion with it. [Here he quotes statistics 
dealing with both India and Ceylon.] We cannot dissemble the 
facts. We cannot summarily dismiss them. T'wo things appear 
to be clear. We may not even appear to think lightly of the 


a cr 
amply justified by its results. Nor can we refuse to recognise the 
gece of Christ among those who show the good fruits and lo 

y which we are to know His disciples. We must reckon “a 
their judgment in estimating the opinion of Christendom.” ° 
The case thus stated might seem to show that Bishop Westcott 
held two opposing principles so evenly balanced that in his 
hands each practically neutralised the other; but elsewhere ig 
his writings he constantly emphasises the larger and more 
inclusive view of the test of a living and effective Church and 
gives to the more limited view a subordinate place:— 

“ We cannot be surprised,” he says, “if w 

Christian Societies distinct, and yo hl aa a = ‘of ‘the, 
distinctness to distinct types of thought and feeling. Differences 
which once were found in the same external body are now seen 
embodied in separate Societies. We lose something by the change, 
but the gain must not be neglected. We are led to look for the 
— basis of unity instead of reposing in the fact of forma) 
“Our English Church,” he says in another place, “need not 
look on this side or that with timid glances for qualified 
recognition. It is its own witness through the fullness of itg 
activity. It has in itself the vindication of its position.” 4 
like argument surely holds good in the case of other Reformed 
Churches that by their faith, their works, and their sufferings 
have given evidence before the world that God is in their 
midst and is owning them as His. Your correspondent 
testifies to the sympathetic attitude of many leading 
Episcopalians in the United States towards the question of 
the lawfulness of the ministry in non-episcopal Communions, 
That friendly attitude is every year becoming more and 
more pronounced in the mission field—most conspicuously go, 
perbaps, amongst the English and American Bishops in China— 
and I cannot doubt that through the influence of the Anglican 
Church in the mission field and in the British Colonies, as 
well as in the United States, the enlarged view of “ Catho. 
licity” which Bishop Westcott’s words suggest will come to 
be generally accepted among English Churchmen, who, of 
course, realise that Lutherans, Presbyterians, and other 
non-episcopal Churches have no more idea of looking “ with 
timid glances for qualified recognition” to the Anglican 
Episcopate than the Anglican Bishops themselves have of 
looking to Rome for a recognition of the validity of their 
own ministry.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Foster, 

Cambridge. 





SEIGNEUR DAKIMKEMPERT. 
[To tas Epitor or tee “ Specratoe.”| 

Srr,—I offer the following suggestion to your correspondent 
who is seeking to identify Seigneur Dakimkempert. In all 
likelihood Dakimkempert is simply the rendering of the name 
of the Scotsman in question in French in such a way as to 
preserve the Scottish pronunciation. We must look therefore 
for a cognomen—and doubtless a -place-name as well—which 
carries a pronunciation like Dakin(g)kon(g)per. Is such a 
name to be found? The problem is simplified at once by 
putting an apostrophe after the initial letter. The real name 
will thus come after the prefix “ D’,” which will correspond to 
“of that Ilk.” A further step is taken with the help of 
“ Anchin——,” a proper name occurring in the MS., of which 
only a part is decipherable. These two syllables pronounced in 
French are tolerably well represented by the first portion of 
the Seigneur’s title—‘ Akim.” The resemblance is all the 
more clear when it is remembered that “ Auch” in Scotland 
is locally often pronounced “ Ach.” The change from “ch” 
to “k” needs no explanation. Place-names beginning with 
“Auch” in Scotland are countless in number, and include 
farms as well as towns, villages, and parishes. With one of 
them the solution must lie. In reading yesterday the Diary 
of Alexander Jaffray, Provost of Aberdeen (1614-73), I came 
across the name of “ Alexander Forbes of Achinbamper.” 
This place-name seems to bear a very close resemblance to 
the title of the Seigneur,—‘“k,” for evident reasons, being 
inserted instead of “bh.” I cannot tell whether there was an 
Achinbamper of that Ilk, but if your correspondent deems 
it worth while to follow up the trail, be may definitely 
identify his hero. Achinhamper, according to Jaffray’s 
Diary, is in Aberdeenshire, in the parish of Alford.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun WARRICK. 
Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

P.S.—OE course I presume that the hard “k” would be 





historic Episcopate which is supported by the practically 
unanimous judgment of nearly fifteen centuries, and has been 





adopted in the French rendering. 
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HERODOTUS AND HIS CROCODILE BIRD. 
[To tus Eprron or tae “ Srxecraror.” | 

Sir,—The late Professor Newton in his “Dictionary of Birds” 
(Cheap Issue, A. and C. Black, p. 733, note 1) seems to con- 
sider the habit in question (see Spectator, February 20th) as 
beyond doubt, upon the authority, as eyewitnesses, of the elder 
Geoffroy St.-Hilaire and of Dr. A. E. Brehm. The only point 
undecided would appear to be the species of bird which affects 
the habit. The two authorities already mentioned identified 
the bird they watched as the Pluvianus (or Hyas) xgyptus of 
ornithologists, a member of the plover family, and described 
by Professor Newton as “a small bird whose plumage of 
delicate lavender and cream-colour is relieved by markings 
of black and white.” Another observer, however, whom the 
late Professor condemns as being “no ornithologist,” identifies 
the bird he watched as Hoplopterus spinosus, the spur-winged 
plover. He has the support of ornithologists of repute, who 
do not, however, claim to have been eyewitnesses themselves. 
The authorities, and references for the two opinions, are given 
by Professor Newton with all his usual care; and although he 
impartially leaves the decision to posterity, be allows little 
doubt to remain in his readers’ minds that he considers it 
proved that the rpoyAos of Herodotus was the bird now known 
as Pluvianus xgyptus.—I am, Sir, &c., THos. HEPBURN. 

39 Shrub End Road, Colchester. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





“NO REFUGE BUT IN TRUTH.” 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” 
Sin,—I notice with interest your review in last week’s Spectator 
of Professor Goldwin Smith’s new book entitled “ No Refuge but 
in Truth.” Will you kindly advise your readers that I expect to 
publish an English edition of this book about the middle of next 
month?—I am, Sir, &c., T. Fisner Unwin. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tus Eprror or tar “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of February 13th, reviewing a book on old 
and vanishing London, with views, published by Moring, you 
state that the old East India House in Leadenhall Street was 
burned down in 1862. No fire ever occurred there. It was sold 
for £155,000, and pulled down.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry R. Goy. 
The “ Central” Temperance Hotel, Penrith, Cumberland. 








THE “SPECTATOR” FUND FOR THE FAMILY 
OF THE MURDERED IRISH CONSTABLE. 


We are glad to be able to announce that the various funds raised 
for the family of Constable Goldrick have met with so warm a 
response that no more money is needed. In closing our sub- 
scription, we beg to thank our readers for their kindness and 
generosity. Subscriptions received to-day (Saturday) will be 
included in our Fund. Subscriptions received later will be 
returned. 


2s. 4. 2s. 4. 
Previously acknowledged ... 211 5 © | Major-General Codrington 308 
J. Anderton Greenwood 10 6 | Rev. Heury H. Phelps om 5 0 
An Englishwoman ... 9@lrak uv ~_ ws a“ B28 
O'Clerigh a = 5 0 | A. Muirhead Aitken... 110 
E. Haughton James... 1 1 © | Miss Octavia Hill ... 100 
A. RB C.... iia ; 2 2 0 | Miss Miranda Hill ... 100 
Ernest Anson... 1 0 0/| A. L. Mumm ... 300 
Thomas Benson mn 2 00) Anon 10 0 
Mrs, R. S. Williams 10 0 --- - 
Rev. H. L. Randall ... 15 0 Total ... £231 15 6 











NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the maller or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 
IN MEMORIAM G. O. 
(A Sussex PEASANT). 
No more for him the morning winds 
Will blow fleet shadows o’er the downs, 


No more for him the sunset-red 
Will deepen o’er the Western towns. 





His patient hands no more may wrest 
Scant profit from the barren soil, 

No more his tired feet may tread 

The paths that marked his daily toil. 


The horse his kindly voice controlled 
(By loving tendance made his own) 
Will chafe beneath a stranger's touch 
And wonder at a stranger's tone. 


Labour is prayer and God is love, 
And when he sought his daily task 
Be sure that in the Eastern light 
He, silent, gained what others ask. 


Be sure that in the Western sun 

His evening prayers were mutely said, 
And when the long night came at last 
Faith comforted his dying bed. 


Confident as a child that turns, 
When tired, on a lonely road 
To nestle on bis father's arm, 
Feeling in love a sure abode, 


So dwelled he in his Maker's care, 
Resigned no longer here to roam, 
And when be bade his friend farewell 
Said: “ Matey, I am going Home.” 


He loved his wife, he reared his brood, 
A quiet, steadfast Englishman, 
A loyal worker firm in faith,— 
Better the record ye who can! 


And when for us the wild down winds 
Blend dully with the wistful foam, 
May we no greater trouble feel 
Than “ Matey, I am going Home.” 
A. C. STEELE. 








BOOKS. 


JONATHAN SWIFT.* 

Mr. Tempie Scorrt'’s valuable edition of Swift's prose 
works, begun nearly twelve years ago, is now completed by 
the present volume, the twelfth, which contains a fall 
bibliography of Swift’s writings, essays on his portraits and 
his relations with Stella, and a general index to the whole 
work, The completion of this edition is an event of real 
importance to all those who have the interests of our literature 
at heart, for though the most popular of Swift’s works bave 
been endlessly reprinted, the whole body of his achievement 
has not been put before the public since the edition prepared 
by Sir Walter Scott at the beginning of the last century. 
Thus in giving to the world an authoritative and scholarly 
version of the most important of Swift’s writings—his prose 
works—Mr. Temple Scott has done no small service to English 
letters. The interesting bibliography in the volume before us, 
compiled by Mr. Spencer Jackson, which describes “all the 
editions of Swift’s writings, whether separate or collected, 
published before the end of the eighteenth century,” is in 
itself sufficient to give Mr. Scott’s edition a unique value to 
students of Swift. It is to be hoped that these volumes will 
be speedily followed by the edition of the correspondence 
which is to form a companion to the prose works, and that 
in due time a reprint of the whole of Swift's verse will 
complete an admirable undertaking. 

Swift was something more than a great writer, he was a 
great man; and the interest attaching to his name has always 
depended as much upon his character as upon his works. 
There are many indications that this was the case among 
the general public even during his lifetime. Swift's power, 
though for a few years it was enormous, was never declared or 
obvious; be occupied no official position in polities; as a 
public man he was a failure, and even his deanery, when it 
came to him, was a fatal blow to his ambitions. Yet, in spite 
of the comparative obscurity of his career, his personal 








* The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by Temple Scott. 


Vol. XII, Essays on the Portraits of Swift by Sir Frederick Falkiuer. and on 
Swift and Stella by the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Patriek’s. Bibliography of 
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characteristics and his personal history absorbed the attention 
of his contemporaries. A curious proof of this may be found 
in Mr. Jackson's bibliography, which shows us that “ Cadenus 
and Vanessa,” that strange poem which at once reveals and 
conceals the secret of Swift’s relations with Hester Van- 
homrigh, went into no less than eight editions within the year 
of its publication. The essay on Swift's portraits by the late 
Sir Frederick Falkiner contains precisely similar evidence. 
The number of these portraits, either copied or original, is 
so great that “after a two years’ hunt” it was found 
necessary “to forgo the hope of truly identifying half the 
‘genuine’ Swifts in the homes and the collections of Ireland 
and England”; and this confusion has arisen not only 
from the multiplication of copies by unknown hands, 
but from the large number of replicas made by the most 
eminent artists, to whom, as Sir Frederick Falkiner tells 
us, “ the temptation would seem often to have been irresistible 
to eke out their income by a few repetitions on the sly,”—so 
pressing was the demand for portraits of the great Dean. 
Unfortunately, however, the quantity of these portraits is 
no compensation for their quality. Swift was never painted 
by a master, and thus, though his features are familiar to 
every one—the high forehead, the arched nose, the arrogant 
lips, the eyes “quite azure as the heavens,” and the black 
terrific eyebrows above them—yet they live for us on no 
supreme canvas, and we are fain to do our best with our 
imagination to clothe with the force and fire of genius the 
dull presentments we possess. The most distinguished of 
the painters to whom Swift sat was Charles Jervas, who, if 
we are to believe tradition, was very far from considering 
himself the second-rate artist that he was. “ Poor little Tit,” 
he exclaimed on one occasion after having finished a copy of 
a Titian, “how he would stare!” Jervas gave lessons in 
painting to Pope, who in his turn tried his hand at his 
friend's portrait. “I find my hand most successful in draw- 
ing of friends,” Pope wrote to Caryll, “insomuch that my 
masterpieces have been one of Dr. Swift and one of Mr. 
Betterton.” But the poet destroyed his paintings in despair. 
“When St. Luke painted,” he said, “an angel came and 
finished the work, and it will be thought hereafter that when 
I painted, the devil put the last hand to my pieces.” Pope 
seems to have painted and written on the same principles. 


Sir Frederick Falkiner regrets that Swift never sat to 
Hogarth—it would have been possible during his last visit to 
London in 1726—and goes on to draw a parallel between 
“the Swift of the painters” and “the Hogarth of the poets.” 
At first sight the comparison is attractive, but it grows less 
satisfactory the more one examines it. After all, Hogarth, 
though it is true that he was a satirist, was no misanthrope; 
his spirit was essentially cheerful and good-natured, and when 
he laughed he laughed outright. He knew nothing of the 
bitter mockery of Swift. To find in painting anything at all 
resembling the Yahoos and the Struldbrugs one must turn to 
the terrible visions of Goya, or to some of Daumier’s over- 
whelming caricatures. But there is another even more vital 
Cifference: Hogarth’s genius was fundamentally poetical, 
while Swift's was a prose genius through and through. If 
one were obliged to look for parallels among painters, surely 
there is only one master with whom, so far as style at least is 
concerned, Swift can be fitly compared,—Velazquez. Swift's 
writing bas all the restraint, all the economy of effort, all the 
sobriety of tone, which fill the great Spaniard’s pictures; and 
it produces effects as brilliant and as unforgettable. When 
we read his finest pages we experience sensations such as 
those that are evoked by an “Infanta” or a “ Philip IV.”; we 
ask in vain by what magic those quiet and commonplace 
ingredients have been converted into the visible image of life 
and force. Swift's is the least emphatic of styles, and the most 
powerful. His mind, infinitely unpoetical, turned naturally 
towards the detailed, the dry, and the material, discarding all 
the dazzling allurements of fancy, and seeking its inspiration, 
often enough, in the dirt. It relied for its effects upon its own 
strength, and upon that alone. The only ornament in his 
writing is the rhythm, so that, compared to the decorative and 
imaginative prose of such a writer as Sir Thomas Browne, it 
resembles the naked body of an ethiete beside some Prince in 
gorgeous raiment. Who can say which is the more beautiful? 
Who can balance the subtle vigour of nudity against the 
splendour of glowing colour and elaborate form? It is more 
fruitful to compare Swift with one of the great masters in his 





own style—with Voltaire, for instance—where we may find 
the same clarity and sobriety, the same unerring precision of 
statement, the same preoccupation with the concrete and the 
real, Then perhaps we shall understand more completely 
the true essence of Swift’s genius. What is it that dig. 
tinguishes Candide from the “Modest Proposal for Pre. 
venting the Children of Poor People from being a Burden to 
their Parents or the Country”? Both are masterpieces of 
irony; both are intensely serious; but the Frenchman attaing 
his end by means of a ghastly gaiety, while Swift employs a 
more deadly weapon still,—an impassive and unrelaxing 
gravity which never fluctuates, which shrinks from nothing, 
which advances rigidly and logically to the most preposterous 
conclusions, and leaves us at last in an agony, as if the 
curtain had gone down on a tragic scene. 

If it is true that an underlying sense of tragedy animates 
Swift’s greatest work, it is equally certain that the same 
dreadful influence dominated his life. The story of his 
relations with “Stella” and “Vanessa” is reviewed once 
more in the present volume by Dr. Bernard, the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, who is able to contribute a new piece of 
evidence relating to the much-disputed question as to 
Swift’s marriage,—a letter written by the Bishop of Meath 
while both Swift and Stella were alive, mentioning their 
marriage as a fact. The importance of this letter lies in 
the support which it affords to a number of independent 
traditions of much’ later date. Thus it adds in some 
degree to the probability of the truth of the marriage; 
but the whole matter still remains within the region of 
doubtful speculation. There seems, indeed, very little reason 
to regret this. Whether Swift went through the ceremony of 
marriage or not is in reality a question of merely formal and 
antiquarian interest; whatever the answer, we shall be no 
nearer the central mystery of Swift's life. What was the 
nature of his feelings towards the two women whose futes 
were so strangely twisted round his own? What were the 
compelling forces, what were the crucial acts, of that tragedy? 
We shall never know more than we know at present, and that 
is so little that the most careful biographers are able to come 
to totally contrary conclusions upon the most important points 
at issue. Thus Sir Leslie Stephen inclined to believe that 
Swift was in love with Vanessa and not with Stella, while Dr. 
Bernard is of opinion that he was in love with Stella and was 
never anything more than Vanessa’s intimate friend. What- 
ever conclusion we may come to, however, it seems clear that 
we have no reason to condemn the conduct of any of 
the three. It is easy enough, for instance, to say with Dr, 
Bernard that “Swift was to blame for allowing Vanessa to 
lose her foolish heart to him”; but it is not so easy to say 
how he could have prevented it, or how, when it bad once 
happened, he was to treat the situation. We know far too 
little of the facts to bring in any verdict but one of “ Not 
proven.” 





THE ANGLES IN THE THAMES VALLEY.* 
THE first thing to say of the intricate and carefully pursued 
hypothesis which is unfolded in this book is that it com- 
mands respect. All historical and archaeological enthusiasm 
is estimable, and Major Godsal’s enthusiasm never suffers a 
check from start to finish. If he is right, our whole view of 
the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain ought to be revised, for 
that conquest was not a series of disconnected raids, not 
a “fortuitous concourse of patriarchally-conducted family 
parties” sent over by those aggressive kindred peoples the 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, but a long and coherent military 
campaign captained by a genius whose achievement is com- 
parable with the great military successes of history. The 
chief underlying argument is of course military, but nearly 
all the accidental arguments are archaeological and etymo- 
logical. Archaeology and etymology are notoriously mis- 
leading sciences; Scott and Dickens have handsomely 
satirised the first, and the second can be used, like the 
statistics of electioneering agents, to prove almost anything 
that may be required. It is necessary to utter this caution, 
but at the same time it is right to say that at the beginning 
at all events Major Godsal had no preconceptions; his 
hypothesis was forced on him by his investigations; he 
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adopted it because nothing else, in his judgment, would fit the 


facts. The results positively postulated military skill of the 
highest order. If the facts in later parts of this singular book 
look suspiciously as though they had been made to fit the 
theory, the change only corresponds to the growth of the 
theory in the author's mind. ; 

On the first page Major Godsal prints a letter from a 
well-known archaeologist whose sanction is valuable, and yet 
we should desire to have the icy logic of a Creighton and 
the judgment of a military reconstructor of a campaign 
like the late Colonel Henderson enlisted on Major Godsal's 
side before we could feel sure that his picture was true. 
Indeed, it would be necessary for a military historian to go 
over the whole ground, with a staff of archaeologists and 
etymologists and a true follower of Freeman or Stubbs thrown 
in to act as moderator, and for the whole party to issue a joint 
Report, before we could feel that we had a right either to accept 
or to ridicule the theory. We cannot do much more here 
than summarise the argument. 

Major Godsal complains that the conquest by the Angles 
has never been studied from the military standpoint. The 
orthodox historians, he thinks, have never realised the 
enormous difficulties in the way of accepting the current 
version of that conquest; a much more reasonable explana- 
tion presents itself if it is believed that the conquest could not 
have been carried out regardless of the principles of warfare. 
For ourselves, we have no objection whatever to assuming 
that the English strategists were perfectly “ modern” in their 
practices, so far as their opportunities went. The essence of 
war has not changed; only the applications of its principles 
change. The maxims of war to-day are the same as those 
the Chinese studied in their literature five hundred years 
before Christ; they remain as they were understood by 
Xerxes and Alexander and Hannibal and Caesar and Marl- 
borough and Wellington. Napoleon in the quintessential 
wisdom of his “ Maxims,” and Clausewitz in his absolutely 
conclusive theses, only dealt in the experience of those who 
had preceded them. Thus we do not dispute for a moment 
that large military successes must have been carried out on 
regular and scientific lines, and that traces of such a great 
campaign could be easily found fourteen hundred years later. 
But is it true that a large and well-trained army with a military 
genius at the head of it has been necessary for the subjection 
of all countries? We think not. No Englishman to-day will 
need to be reminded that men of his own race have gradually 
felt their way forwards (seizing opportunities as they occurred. 
but seldom fighting serious engagements) into the hearts of 
hostile countries. India had to be won in a more summary 
fashion, but there are many instances to the contrary. 
Detached parties, chiefly composed (we are tempted to say) 
of Scotsmen, have conquered several countries by casual 
penetration without any precise plan or leadership. And, 
again, there have been cases, like that of Cortes in Mexico, 
where a resolute and brilliant man has overrun a country with 
a handful of troops. 

Major Godsal remarks that it is customary to call the 
invaders of Britain “ Anglo-Saxons,” and he rejects the title 
because it would obscure his chief point, which is the pre- 
dominance of the Angles (or English) everywhere and at all 
times during the invasion. If he means merely that “ Anglo- 
Saxon” has a wide popular usage, he is, of course, right; 
but it would be incorrect to say that historians like 
J. R. Green and Freeman did not recognise the pre- 
dominance—at any rate the ultimate predominance—of the 
Angles. They tell us that the Angles occupied the East 
Coast from the Forth to Harwich, and the Saxons the 
land from Dorsetshire to Essex, stretching inland to 
the Severn Valley; but though they admit this distinction, 
they insist so clearly that the Saxons became merged in the 
Angles (adopting their name and the title of their language) 
that among historians a generation ago the term “ Anglo- 
Saxons” generally gave place to “Angles” even as Major 
Godsal would desire. Major Godsal thinks that in East 
Anglia the English occupation was of a tentative and pre- 
carious kind, and that the invaders perceived that only skilful 
organisation and strategy would overcome the Britons, who 
had been carefully trained by the Romans. Hence they decided 
upon the regular campaign by way of the Thames Valley which 
is here described. The time wasripe. The fame of the Gothic 
Successes against the Roman Empire must have spread 


north, and the ambitions of the Angles were probably fired. 
They wanted to win an island home and security from the 
hordes of the Continent. They were competent sailors, and 
the sea had no terrors for them. Major Godsgl supposes that 
colonisation and conquest went hand-in-hand, and that women, 
children, and even cattle were transported across the sea. He 
deals with the period from about 450 A.D. to 520 A.D.,—from 
the battle of Crayford until Cerdic became King. For more 
than seventy years no serious reverse seems to have been 
suffered by the English. “If these things are in any sense a 
true picture,” says Major Godsal, “there must have been a 
Leader, a Staff, and a Standing Army.” The personality of 
the required leader is found in A®lla. For centuries the 
Saxon Kings delighted to adopt the title of “ Bretwalda” 
which he created. Aflla, being a great soldier among a race 
of soldiers, cannot have failed, it is argued, to push on to 
London after the battle of Crayford. The need of striking at 
the capital was among the first principles of war, and as a 
matter of fact the Angles always did work their way up 
rivers in their campaigns. It will be said naturally that 
the storming of London by a great soldier must have 
sent resounding legends down through the generations. But 
Major Godsal is ready with an answer: the sack of London 
was so ruthless and complete thaf even the story was blotted 
out, as it was again in the reduction of Silchester, The 
evidence as to what followed in the great campaign depends 
largely upon the existence of the terminations “tun” 
(“ton” to-day), “stead,” and “ham” throughout the 
Thames Valley. The greatest battles, according to the 
hypothesis, took place at St. George’s Hill, Windsor, and 
Silchester. 

As little is known of Adlla, it seems to us that Major 
Godsal’s promotion of him to exceptional military greatness 
is, and is likely to remain, a tremendous assumption. élla’s 
creation of the title of Bretwalda certainly indicates that he 
reached a position of great authority among the English ; 
but, on the other hand, there is no evidence whatever that his 
influence was coextensive with the area covered by the 
invaders. When history really begins we find the English 
under disconnected administrations, which were nearly all 
hostile to one another. To explain this, Major Godsal has to 
conjecture that there was a period of degeneration, which 
was, in fact, a reaction after the conquest. Again, there is 
no adequate evidence that the “tuns” were enclosures for 
military purposes. In an undeveloped country insignificant 
features commonly give names to places. If the historian of 
the future applied Major Godsal’s method to South Africa, 
he might conclude that it was once an extremely well-watered 
land because the termination “fontein” occurs so often. 
But the reverse is, of course, true; so rare a feature as water 
is highly prized, and its existence is consequently proclaimed in 
the name of the place. Even if many of the “tuns” were mili- 
tary enclosures, they may have been very unimportant works 
quite unworthy of the dignity of being associated with the 
alleged campaign of AZlla. We have already mentioned the 
ruthlessness which Major Godsal thinks blotted out all 
records, but he also suggests that the Welsh apologists 
attempted to cover the defeat of their nation by “inventing 
extravagant legends concerning an imaginary Welsh King.” 
We can only say that if Alla is unjustly forgotten, the 
existence of the Arthurian cycle is a considerable compensa- 
tion. And the Welsh, it seems, were not the only throwers 
of dust. Major Godsal supposes that “jealousy of a conquest 
greater than their own led the Normans to destroy all records 
of the conquest of Britain by the English.” Well, a theory, 
like a soldier, may be a good servant but a bad master, and 
we fancy most people will declare that Major Godsal has been 
mastered by his. Nevertheless, as a tour de force of ingenious 
dovetailing and of romantic reconstruction this book deserves 


attention. We have certainly found it very interesting. 





THE LATINS IN THE LEVANT.* 
WE have been slow to realise the value of continuity in the 
study of Greek history. Macaulay's schoolboy, starting from 
the legendary heroes who appeared on the scene by a sort of 
spontaneous generation, nurtured a youth sublime upon the 
details of the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, but took little 
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account of what befell the country whose fortunes absorbed 
so large a portion of his curriculum after the rifling of its 
treasures by Mummius, and gladly consigned to the con- 
venient limbo of adark age some fifteen hundred subsequent 
years of unexplored vicissitudes. The discoveries in Mycenae 
and the Troad, and the illuminating researches of Dr. Evans 
in Crete, have rolled back the scroll of history, and students 
of to-day are concerned with the origins and the forerunners 
of Hellenism, curious to trace tribal victories and the move- 
ments of early migrations in the nomenclature and the 
combats of Homeric heroes, and to unravel the threads of 
genuine tradition interwoven in the veil of myth. So also in 
the descending scale we have come at length to admit that 
the Empire of new Rome, which had a longer endurance than 
any other institution of human experience, cannot be lightly 
passed over, and have discovered that Byzantine history offers 
a singularly complete and instructive buman document, 
linking the old order with the new. To our study of the 
middle ages in Greece Mr. William Miller's comprehensive 
history of the Latins in the Levant is an important con- 
tribution of permanent value. 

With the exception of the fragmentary and disconnected 
references in Finlay’s History of Greece, the picturesque and 
fascinating story of the Latin States, transplanted to classic 
ground on the disruption of the Byzantine Empire by the 
Fourth Crusade, had never been told in English until the 
appearance last year of Sir Rennell Rodd’s Princes of Achaia, 
in which, round the Villehardouins and their successors as a 
central theme, the progress and decline of the Frankish 
occupation are set forth. But, as he stated in the preface, his 
scheme of compiling a complete history of the Latin domination 
was only partially realised. The plan which he had originally 
contemplated has now been carried out with remarkable skill 
by Mr. Miller in the compass of a single volume of six hundred 
and fifty pages. In spite of the masses of detail which have 
been assimilated, the book is so readable, and the interest of 
the general narrative is so well sustained, that only those who 
bave studied this obscure and intricately complex bypath of 
history can appreciate how difficult the work of compression 
must have been, and how ably these difficulties have been 
overcome by his clear and sequent exposition of the rapid 
transformations which took place in scenes once so familiar 
with a very different cast of actors. 

The drama opens after the fall of Constantinople before 
the arms of Venice and the Franks, with the partition of 
the Hellenic provinces of the Empire among the Burgundians, 
Flemings, and Lombards who followed the Fourth Crusade. 
Mr. Miller has probably wisely decided not unduly to expand 
a bulky volume by a preliminary chapter on the Crusade 
itself ; but this omission implies the assumption of an erudition 
among readers which is perhaps not altogether too general. 
The story of the principality of Achaia, the creation of 
Geoffry Villebardouin the younger; of the duchy of Athens, 
the portion of the family of de la Roche; of the triarchy of 
Enboea and of the smaller baronies of Central Greece, is 
treated as an interdependent whole. As geographical and 
tribal influences contributed to puarticularism in ancient 
Greece, so did feudalism in the middle ages, and petty 
rivalries impeded common action. The Villehardouins at one 
moment came near to establishing their overlordship through 
the whole Hellenic area; but with the defeat of William at 
the battle of Pelagonia in 1259 the influence of the Franks 
began to wane, and the re-establishment of Byzantine 
influence in Laconia followed close on the recovery of 
Constantinople by Michael Palaeologus. The Morea soon 
became a mere pawn in the ambitious schemes of Rome and 
the Neapolitan Princes of Anjou. The duchy of Athens 
remained the most flourishing of the Latin States until it fell 
into the hands of a band of Catalan adventurers, transported 
from Sicily to the Near East by Roger del Fior, the son of 
a German falconer of Frederick II., whose meteoric career 
as Admiral of Sicily, as a Caesar of the Empire, the 
husband of a Byzantine Princess, and as the conqueror 
of the Turks in Asia Minor forms one of the most 
thrilling episodes in any history, told as it is by the 
most fascinating of chroniclers, Ramon Muntaner, his old 
companion in arms. Eventually the Frankish principalities 
fell into the hands of absentee Angeviu Princes, Florentine 
financiers, Genoese merchants, or Navarrese captains of 





in the temporary re-establishment of Greek ascende 
But already the shadow of the Turkish menace chilled the 
reviving hopes of the Greeks, and a few years later the 
last of the Palaeologi ingloriously surrendered the Morea 
to the Crescent. Throughout the whole story we may trace 
one consistent thread in the purposeful action and long. 
sighted commercial policy of Venice, who linked her outposts 
round the coasts at the expense of the Franke in a 
continuous chain from the Adriatic to the Aegean. The 
fate of the Venetian colonies forms the last act in the 
eventful drama described in Mr. Miller's book. The heroic 
defence of Chalcis in Euboea by Paolo Erizzo is as great a 
story in itself as is Morosini’s splendid defence of Candia some 
two centuries later. One by one her commercial stations, 
isolated with a hostile Hinterland, were doomed to fall, and in 
1540 she surrendered Nauplia and Monembasia, her last two 
possessions in the Morea. Mr. Miller adds as annexes to his 
general theme two special chapters devoted to the history of 
Corfu and the Ionian Islands under Venice, and two more on 
the duchy of the Archipelago, founded by Marco Sanudo in 
1207, the longest lived of all the Latin States, which was only 
finally and definitely annexed by the Sultan in 1566. Its 
eventful story has never before been made accessible to 
English readers. 

In a volume so closely packed with interesting matter the 
author has been compelled to hold himself well in hand; but 
he might have done well to gratify the curiosity of the general 
reader by devoting a brief space, at any rate in an appendix, 
to some account of the curious Chronicle of Morea, which, 
inaccurate and unhistoric as in many places it can be proved 
to be, is nevertheless the one contemporary human document 
which gives us a true picture of the life lived by these Western 
adventurers in a land of whose great traditions they were 
hardly conscious, and illustrates a number of interesting 
points of feudal custom and procedure in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The story of the Latins in the Levant 
should prove a gold mine of new motives to writers of historic 
and dramatic romance, set in scenery of surpassing beauty 
and unrivalled interest of association. 





WILLIAM HAIG BROWN OF CHARTERHOUSE? 


THERE are few things more distinctively English than our 
chief public schools. Nowhere else is there anything like 
them, and these little commonwealths, in which each member 
actively shares in the life of the whole body, and positive 
enactments have less living force than slowly developed 
traditions, seem to reproduce in miniature much that is best 
in our national life. That they have grave defects we know, 
that the pulse of intellectual vigour sometimes beats in them 
only fitfully is certain, while to-day they run some risk of 
cultivating the ideals of Sybaris rather than of Sparta; but 
their merits are undoubted, and those merits are largely the 
outcome of good government. Head-Masters have in the past 
been for the most part neither faddists nor pedants, but able 
men, large and liberal in minc, who, however autocratic, 
never condescended to be despots. And of this type of Head- 
Master the subject of the present memoir was a very note- 
worthy example. He was emiuently a big man, broad-browed 
and, though not tall, bulky, so that he had in later life a curious 
resemblance to Lord Salisbury; while, whatever he put his hand 
to, it was with the large, strong grasp of one who, come what 
may, means to carry his work through. When he went to Charter- 
house in 1863 he found a school which, in spite of historic 
memories, was being slowly stifled in the close air of Smithfield; 
and he not only transplanted it in 1872 to its present noble site, 
but for a quarter of a century more he watched over its growth 
and development, leaving it on his retirement firmly rooted 
in its new home, and with all the promise of a second and a 
larger life. That is his clear claim to rank among the six or 
seven really great Head-Masters of the last century, and his 
work fully deserves that permanent record which this volume 
secures for it; nor is that record, we think, wanting in much 
general interest. For although the life of a schoolmaster, at 
least if he holds with Aristotle that “a man’s excellence” 
consists in doing well his proper work, cannot be rich in 
dramatic incidents, yet Haig Brown had many qualities that 
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may interest and attract. He wrote, for instance, admirable 
verse in many languages and many styles—notably one or 
two really great hymns—and the specimens of his work here 
given will charm, we think, every reader of taste. And he 
was certainly not what Quintilian calls a Magister aridus, 
who forgets that “young plants cannot grow sine humore,” 
but had, in fact, a very pretty wit, so that, when “a local 
dignitary eulogised him as a combination of the suaviter in 
modo with the fortiter in re,” he gravely replied that “he was 
overwhelmed, not only by the quality, but by the quantity, of 
the compliment,” while his Sixth Form would only Lave quoted 
the famous lines— 
“ Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ”— 


after emending the most cruel adjective that the kindly 
Goldsmith ever employed. Above all, too, he was wholly 
human. Pomposity and pedantry were abborrent to him, 
and so careless was he of Bagehot’s dictum that “a school- 
master should walk wonderingly as though he were astonished 
at his own existence,” that when nearly seventy he seized a 
boy who fainted during Confirmation and trudged “with him 
in his arms down the whole length of Chapel,’—an act which 
few dignitaries would have performed, but which helped to 
make “Old Bill,” as he was called, very dear to the hearts 
of lads. Such points, however, are perhaps of minor and 
chiefly domestic concern; but the enduring value of a book 
like this consists in its striking presentation of the qualities 
which go to the making of a great sehoolmaster. The portrait 
is, indeed, drawn by many different bands, and from 
divergent points of view, but the large impression which it 
creates is in every case the same. You see before you the 
image of a man powerful in intellect, clear in resolve, given 
less to words than deeds, who stood, as it were, by his own 
mass, who governed by force of character rather than by 
rules, and was strong enough always to maintain order while 
always respecting liberty. It is Just such men whom our 
great schools most need, but unbappily they are becoming 
daily rarer. The scholastic calling is, for many reasons, 
ceasing to attract men of first-rate power, and while we 
wearisomely discuss countless theories of education, we shut 
our eyes to the plain fact that its success or failure depends 
in the ultimate issue only on the character and capacity of the 
teacher. 





ON SAFARI* 
TuHosg who know Mr. Abel Chapman’s books on Spain and 
Norway will welcome with pleasure this account of two sport- 
ing trips up the Uganda line, and thence inland as far as 
Baringo. The first trip was in 1904; the second in the early 
part of 1906. These expeditions, which Mr. Chapman under- 
took in company with his brother, do not differ much from 
those which many other sportsmen now make. The caravan was 
well organised, the hunters were successful in securing thirty- 
four different species of big-game, there was plenty of 
adventure, and, with one or two exceptions, no very unpleasant 
incidents. But the average sportsman is not like Mr. Chap- 
man—a naturalist and an artist—and so is unable to produce 
a book a tenth part as interesting as Mr. Chapman's. His 
latest work will be read with the greatest pleasure, for 
though his style is without pretension, he is snch a keen 
observer of animal life and so competent an ornithologist 
that every detail which he records is worth recording. It is 
some time, too, since we have had a book from an African 
hunter so profusely illustrated. There are ordinary photo- 
graphs, sketches made by the author himself, and many plates 
by that excellent drawer of animals, Mr. E. Caldwell, fresh 
from a year spent among African game. The birds naturally 
did not escape the notice of Mr. Chapman. We have many 
little sketches in the text, and an appendix of field-notes. 
The hunting expedition began, we gather, in the Rift Valley, 
though, as the narrative is not quite chronological, the reader 
is sometimes a little puzzled when he tries to follow the 
author’s movements. A lion-drive at Lake Nakuru only 
produced lionesses. Lions, as Mr. Chapman points out, 
do not roar when hunting at night, though they call 
to one another softly to keep in touch. When they 
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return home towards daylight with bellies full is the 
time when the magnificent reverberating roar is heard. 
The herdsman-prophet of Tekoa had noticed this many 
centuries ago, and wrote truly : “ Will a lion roar in the forest, 
when he hath no prey?” (Amos. iii. 4). The sportsmen were 
unlucky in wounding, and not securing, the first rhinoceros 
and the first elephant which they happened to shoot. More 
unfortunate still was the fever which laid Mr. Chapman low. 
The great day near Lake Solai when the magic words 
“Tembo! Tembo!” thrilled the hunters is excellently 
described. A column of forty elephants came in sight, and 
in about an hour, or a little over, four lay dead. ‘Three were 
bulls, and good tuskers. The fourth was unfortunately a cow 
killed by an insane shot from an over-excited gunbearer, who 
fired at random and nearly brought the whole party to their 
destruction. It seems not impossible that Mr. Chapman's 
brother came across the almost unknown giant forest-hog 
which is believed to inhabit the forests of Mau and Laikipia. 
But he did not secure a specimen. Nor did a bongo—that 
fine antelope of which no male bas ever been secured by a 
white hunter—fal!l to Mr. Chapman's rifle. But his good 
fortune otherwise is to be envied, and the result is a 
delightful book for naturalists and sportsmen. 





THE YOUNG ENGINEER.* 

So many excellent books have been written for the young 
engineer that the uninitiated may well wonder at the appearance 
of fresh ones. However, the most ignorant of us know that 
steam-engines have not the command of the field as “prime 
movers ”"—the technical slang, shall we call it? for engines— 
that they bad only half a generation ago. Many a man 
strolling along a railway platform would cast his eye on the 
pictorial advertisement of the “Otto” gas-engine with no 
suspicion of the revolution in vehicular traffic that was 
impending. The “ Otto” cycle or internal-combustion engine 
has now even shouldered electric motor-engines aside for a 
time. It is Mr. Hall’s aim to explain clearly for the 
maker of models the most modern advances in engines of 
all kinds. Here, then, the mechanic will find turbines, gas- 
engines, and their instalment for various purposes. The 
information is not specialised for any one particular class—the 
motorist or the marine engineer, for instance—but is meant to 
be a clear, discriminating statement of the working and uses 
of the various types, and to give instruction as to building 
models. Advantages and disadvantages are set down in 
black and white with no favouritism, and we are undecided 
which deserves the more praise, Mr. Hall's lucidity or his 
common-sense weighing of merits. His chapters on “ steam- 
generators” illustrate his method admirably. He has 
eschewed history except where necessary ; but it is interesting 
to know that the first idea of the internal-combustion engine 
was that of a French priest, who proposed to raise water by 
exploding gunpowder in a closed vessel! In modern times, 
eighty years ago, a boat with a gas-producer plant ran on the 
Thames. We can recommend this work heartily; it is well 
and clearly illustrated, and it is instructively and attractively 
written. Even non-mechunical minds should have no difficulty 
in comprehending the advances in railway engineering. We 
certainly ought to make allowances for the expense dnd 
difficulties which the demands of modern comfort have added 
to the working of trains. The third-class passenger still pays 
his penny a mile, yet he must have first-class comforts. 





HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS.+ 
Mr. Watuas thinks clearly, and expresses his thought in a 
very lucid manner and with a quite remarkable courage. 
Politicians of all parties use conventional language when 
they address the multitudes by whom they hope to be put 
into positions of power. One characteristic of this con- 
vention is that it ignores what Mr. Wallas calls “ Impulse and 
Instinct in Politics.” In practice, however, they appeal to 
these things. They address their audiences of electors as 
if they were rational beings; their posters and handbills 
—we all know how powerful are the oculis subiecta fidelibus— 
are addressed to the emotions. Mr. Wallas’s chapter on this 
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pat of his subject comes, fortunately, in the early part of his 
voluriie. No ore who reads it will fail to persevere with his 
teak, 80 admirable is the argument, so apposite and luminous 
the illustrations. Among the subjects dealt with is racial 
prejudice. Here we have a matter of extieme importance, 


especially for a race which has so many great Imperial. 


responsibilities. When we think at the same time of the 
growing feeling of nationality, the difficulty of the situation 
becomes alarmingly obvious. Closely connected with these 
facts of impulse we have “ Non-Rational Inference in 
Politics.” Mr. Wallas, who has an excellent practice of 
illustrating his argument by present-day examples, mentions 
here a well-known poster which is supposed to have done 
much in the late Municipal Reform v. Progressive contest in 
London. When we get to the chapters on the “ Material of 
Political Reasoning” and “Method of Political Reasoning” 
we might be dealing with another branch of the same subject. 
And when we go on to “ Political Morality,” “ Representative 
Government,” and “ Official Thought” the scene is not wholly 
changed. Mr. Wallas is always readable and very often 
instructive. He uses, it may be, the ironical method too 
inuch; but he illuminates every subject with which he deals. 
And of this illumination not the least valuable result will be 
to make us examine a little more closely and faithfully our 
own habits of political thought. 





NOVELS. 
TONO-BUNGAY.* 

In this strange go-as-you-please narrative, which, spite of its 
irregular and diseursive method, is the most serious attempt 
at a novel which he has hitherto undertaken, Mr. Wells has 
given us a strong, sincere, but in the main repellent work. It 
is a difficult book to review because of its wide range and varied 
euggestiveness, and, above all, because of the entire absence 
of that self-effacement deliberately practised by some of the 
greatest artists in fiction. It is true that at the outset the 
author, in the person of the narrator, disclaims all pretensions 
to artistic presentation. It is true, again, that the story is cast 
throughout in the form of an imaginary autobiography. But 
the narrative is freely interspersed with digressions, reflections, 
monologues, and essays, which so closely accord with the views 
expressed by Mr. Wells in his other works that it is difficult 
to ayoid identifying the views of the author with those of the 
narrator. Again, some of the touches in the narrative are so 
curiously circumstantial as to convey a strong impression that 
we are reading, not of imagined, but of actual experiences. The 
blending of Wahrheit und Dichtung in fiction can never be 
wholly eliminated ; but when it takes the form of confessions of 
a most intimate character, in which the narrator turns himself 
inside out with ruthless conscientiousness, the result is often 
disconcerting, and even painful. The author has not pre- 
served a judicial detachment from his characters; on the 
contrary, by associating all these reflective comments with 
the narrator, and attributing to him a number of opinions 
and interests which he bas himself espoused, he has to that 
- extent chosen to challenge rather than conciliate the reader. 
It would have been quite possible, so far as we can see, to 
have kept his personality entirely apart; but Mr. Wells has 
chosen otherwise, and the skill with which he has repro- 
duced the mingled complacency and humiliation of George 
Pouderevo's confessions only serves to prejudice one against 
the Wellsian philosophy of life. 

As for the story, it is the life-history of George Ponderevo, 
the son of the housekeeper in a great Kentish mansion, 
organised and administered on feudal principles. Mrs. 
Ponderevo, who bas been deserted by a worthless husband,’ 
is a hard, honest woman, obsequiously attached to her 
mistress, Lady Drew. George lives or spends his holidays 
at the great house in more or less inarticulate revolt against 
the system, until he incurs a sentence of banishment for 
thrashing a young nobleman, but not before he has made 
Precocious love to an even more precocious young lady of 
fank.—This whole episode, we may remark, strikes us as ex- 
tremely improbable, and wholly untypical of the treatment that 
would have been meted out in real life to such conduct on the 
part of a servant’s son.—George is then apprenticed to his 





* Tono-Bungay. By H.G. Wells. London: Macmillanand Co [€s,] 


i 
uncle Edward, a chemist in a small neighbouring town, and 
lives with him until his speculations involve him in a 
bankruptcy which swallows up George's patrimony. Ths 
bey is taken on by his uncle’s successor, works his way Up the 
ladder of learning, matriculates at London University, wing a 
scholarship, and is already resolved to specialise in scien, 
when his uncle, who has successfully launched a quack remedy 
on the market, offers him a salary and a share in the business, 
George is fully aware that his uncle is a charlatan and the 
drug a fraud, but he is anxious to marry, and closes with the 
offer. For seven years he is bound up with the fortunes of 
“Tono-Burgay” and its various offshoots, tastes the illicit 
sweets of company-promoting, shares the successes and is 
involved in the collapse of his uncle's unscrupulous enterprige, 
Meantime he has wearied of, deceived, deserted, and been 
divorced by his blameless but insipid wife; he has achieved 
distinction as a man of science and aerial navigator, conducted 
an expedition to West Africa in search of a mysterious radio. 
active substance, and murdered a negro. He has long broken 
off the liaison with the “ magnificently eupeptic” typewriting 
girl which led to his divorce, and resumed amorous relations 
with Lady Beatrice, the precocious girl mentioned above, who 
has developed into an aristocratic courtesan of the most 
advanced and aggressive type. He offers her marriage, but 
she repeatedly refuses, realising her antipathy to domestic life, 
and they drift apart, George henceforth devoting his energies 
to the construction of destroyers. 

Though by no means impartial in his analysis of the slow 
decay of the old social system, Mr. Wells hears adequate, if 
reluctant, testimony to its tenacity and permanence, and 
frankly admits that, with all its limitations, it is preferable 
to the new plutocratic régime which threatens to take its 
place. (Curiously enough, however, he chooses the name 
Lichtenstein, borne by one of the most exclusive Austrian 
noble houses, to typify the Semitic invasion!) On the other 
hand, though from boyhood instinctively inclined to rebel 
against authority, the narrator-hero is at best half-hearted in 
his antinomianism. He is not a valiant or, to borrow Mr. 
Wells’s own phrase,a magnificently eupeptic sinner. He is 
Lpainfully self-conscious, always on the defensive with his 
social superiors, anxious to impress them by his speech or his 
actions. He is unable to defy convention with equanimity, 
and casts the responsibility for his lapses on Nature, or the 
social system, or his neighbour. Driven by mere passion into 
an ill-assorted marriage, he extricates himself ignobly. Love 
with him is not a liberal education, but_an appetite: there is™ 
no touch of spirituality in his grande passion for Lady Beatrice, 
who, for the rest, is quite a melodramatic and pbantasmal 
figure. Far better than this dreary or lurid harping on the sex 
problem are the passages in which Mr. Wells is stirred to 
eloquence by the contemplation of the grandeur or squalor of 
London, by the magic of its ancient river. The romantic 
side of the mad game of modern commercial and journalistic 
adventure; the dodges of forcing worthless wares on a 
gullible public and getting rich quick,—all this is described 
with the utmost verve and a strange mixture of contempt and 
tolerance. Without justifying these methods, Mr. Wells 
conveys the impression that they may prove a valuable school 
for sharpening one’s wits. As for his general outlook, 
nothing could be more pessimistic. We are on the eve of 
tremendous discoveries in the direction of applied science; 
but, as a set-off, the race is degenerating, and the individuals 
who “come through ”—like the narrator—do so by virtue of 
vehement self-assertion, by stifling the voice of conscience, by 
a callous disregard of human life and family ties. Yet this 
inhumanity is tempered with moments of misgiving and 
spasms of remorse. Viewed, therefore, as a novel with a 
purpose, Tono-Bungay, with its reluctant tributes to orthodoxy 
rand the training of the old school, cannot be regarded as an 
effectual protest against the existing order. It is disfigured 
in places by a perverted sincerity which disregards the Tacitean 
precept, abscondi debent flagitia, but it is at least never dull, 
and it introduces us to one character, Susan Ponderevo, the 
wife of the quack medicine-man, whose undistinguished but 
delightful humour renders her almost as captivating 4 
personage as the immortal Mr. Hoopdriver. 





The House Called Hurrish. By “Rita.” (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—This is a story of a morphinomaniac, whose companion, 





Judith Sarsefield, is the heroine of the novel. “Rita” has 
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a 
éhosen to write the book in three forms, the first narrative, 


the second the diary of the heroine, and the third the diary 
ef the hero. This, though it appears to be a popular method 
with writers of melodramatic fiction, and gives a certain amount 
of vividness to the writing, is a method of presentment which 
necessarily interferes with the credibility of the story. Characters 
in books generally write so much more in their diaries than they 
could possibly have found out or seen for themselves. An 
atmosphere of romance is spread over the events of the novel 
by its taking place in the old house in Ireland which gives it its 


name, The book is fluently written, and carries the reader on 


from page to page. 

John Broome’s Wife. By E. B. Moffat. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—This is the story of a woman who is betrayed by her lover, and 
to whom John Broome, a blind neighbour, offers the protection of 
his name. John Broome’s Quixotism, however, does not carry him 
far enough to forgive the child which is born to Helen for not 
being his own. The story, though not very well constructed, is 
dramatic and powerful, but the end will hardly convince the 


reader. 

Rrapasts Novets.—TZhe Hand of the Spoiler. By Sidney 
Paternoster. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story of some 
strange criminals who receive their deserts in a strange manner. 
The Whispering Man. By H. K. Webster. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—Mr. Webster certainly contrives a surprise for his readers. 
Few when they come to the dénodment will find that they have 
guessed right. Beyond the Skyline. By Robert Aitken. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—Sixteen short stories, all powerfully written.— 
The Rogue of Rye. By W. Wilmott-Dixon. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—A story of the Napoleonic War, chiefly concerned with the 
fortines of some English prisoners.——In the Potter’s House. 
By George Dyre Eldridge. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A powerful 
American story which will be admired by those readers who do 
not mind extremely plain speaking.——The Two Goodwins. By 
R. Murray Gilchrist. (John Milne. 6s.)—A pleasant little story 
of English country life. The heroine, Charlotte, is a very 
attractive creature. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





The latest volume of “The Century Bible” (T. C. and E. C- 
Jack, 2s. 6d. net) is Isaiah el.-levi., Edited by O. C. Whitehouse, 
D.D. Dr. Whitehouse’s theory of the authorship of this portion 
of Isaiah may be thus stated. He attributes xl-lv. to a 
deutero-Isaiah, a prophet of the Exile, who composed ‘his oracles 
in Babylonia. The national spirit which is so prominent in the 
proto-Isaiah has given place to a more spiritual conception of the 
relation of God to man. ‘Traces of local influence are to be found 
in the presence of Babylonian terms and the absence of reference 
to Canaanite cults. Then lvi.-lxvi. are assigned to a trito-Isaiah, 
whose date is brought down as far as the fifth century B.C. The 
writer is a dweller in Palestine. The Jewish community has been 
restored to its native land, but the old evils have grown up again. 
A special treatment has been accorded to the “ Servant” passages. 
These are four,—xlii. 1-4; xlix. 1-6; 1. 4-9; and lii.13—liii. These 
Dr. Whitehouse regards as prior iu date to the rest of the deutero- 
Isaiah. This prophet is wrapt up in the restoration of Israel by 
Yahveh operating through his servant Cyrus. The author of the 
“Servant” passages knows nothing of Cyrus, and the restoration 
isremote. He is intent on the redeeming of the world by the 
sufferings of the purified Israel. In the fourth passage he sees 
the Gentile world declaring that it is its maladies and ills which 
the sufferer bore. The definitely Messianic interpretation he 
rejects. On this we pronounce no opinion, except, indeed, that 
our whole outlook in the matter is very seriously changed if we 
have to allow that the consensus of Christian interpretation is 
wrong, that Philip, for instance, when he thus expounded the 
passage to his Ethiopian convert was deluding him. We cannot 
accept all the conclusions of the book, but of its learning 
and general excellence we cannot speak too highly.——With 
this we may mention The Teaching Value of the Book of Genesis, 
by the Rev. A. F. Mitchell (W. Northend, Sheffield, 4d.) 
Mr. Mitchell divides the book into two parts. ‘The first of 
these, i—ii. 9, in which we have the beginnings of human 
history, he would not use for teaching purposes. The subject 
éan be better illustrated, he thinks, from other passages 
of Scripture, as, for instance, the story of Creation from 
Psalms xix. and civ. Mr. Mitchell faces courageously a great 


The United States as a World Power. By Archibald Cary 
Coolidge. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Coolidgé deals 
with many interesting questions which we do not feel disposed 
to discuss. Prominent among them is the Monroe doctfine, 
which is reviewed with a special reference to the Venezuelan 
dispute. The existence of Canada is, of course, logically incdn- 
sistent with the doctrine stated by Mr. Seoretary Olney. “Thé 
United States,” he wrote, “is practically sovereign of thi8 
continent,” the larger part of which, however, owns allegiatice to 
another Power. Happily, logic does not go for very mtith ih 
politics. Common action in such a matter as the Congo State 
means vastly more. Mr. Coolidge discusses seriatim the relations 
of the States to the great European Powers, and he has soime- 
thing to say about the domestic question of the Philippines. 
Altogether, this is a highly interesting volume. 


India. By Victor Surridge. (T. C. and E.C. Jack. 6s. net.jJ— 

India is, indeed, an “inexhaustible mine” for those who seek the 

treasures of historical romance. Mr. Surridge begins with Sivajji, 

and he could not have done better. What a wealth of picturesque 

incident is here! The Maratha hero at the Court of Aurangzebe, 

for instance, his defiance of the Emperor, and his escape in what 

looked like a flower-basket. Then we have the strange pirate family 

of the Angrias; the Angrias bring us into contact with Clive, and 
Clive with many persons and things of surpaesing interest, Dupleix, 
for instance, and the struggle which was to determine whether 
England or France was to be dominant in India. So we are con- 
ducted down the historic way till we come to the Mutiny and thé 
end of “John Company.” It is a great story, and Mr. Surridge 
is not unequal to the task of telling it; and he has been not a 
little helped by the pencil of his illustrator, Mr. A. D. McCormick. 
The volume belongs, we should say, to the “ Romance of Empire” 
Series, appearing under the editorship of Mr. John Lang.——In the 
same series we have New Zealand, by Reginald Horsley, a story which 
has, of course, some resemblances to that told above, but exhibiting 
more marked contrasts. It was notan ancient civilisation that we 
found there, nor was it a barbarous tribe. The Maori was more like 
the poet’s dream of the “noble savage” than any being that has 
been found elsewhere. This fact has modified our relations to 
the tribe, and there is also the fact that colonisation on a large 
scale was not begun till there had been a certain awakening of 
the public conscience. It can truly be said that the story of 
New Zealand, as regards the conduct of the white man, is honour- 
ably distinguished from that of most other Colonies. It has 
had some very tragic passages; the Maori was not one to let his 
rights be infringed upon without protest. But there has been 
very little shame or meanness about it, Mr. Horsley tells it in 
an interesting way, and he has the help of Mr. McCormiick’s 
pencil. 


The Story of Libraries and Book Collecting. By Ernest A. Savage. 
(George Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Savage, wlio 
presides over the public libraries of Wallasey, has given us héte 
a very interesting little book. He devotes his first chapter to the 
“ Libraries of Ancient Times,” and gives a satisfactory account of 
them,—he might have mentioned by name among the Roman 
libraries the one which Horace has immortalised in the “ Quid 
dedicatum poscit Apollinem.” Then we have in succession the 
monastic libraries, those of the Renaissance, with a special mention 
of Bracciolini and his finds, and the libraries of modern Europe, a 
class in which those of Great Britain occupy a creditably promi- 
nent place. How much better they might have been but for the 
period of neglect which set in with the eighteenth century it is 
impossible to say. There was, for instance, the shameful rule of 
John Price at the Bodleian, when nearly fifty years (1768-1813) 
were almost lost. Things, however, were not quite so bad under 
Bandinel, the predecessor of Henry Coxe, as one would gather 
from Mr. Savage’s pages. A very readable book this, and useful 
withal. There is a chapter on “ Popular Town Libraries” which 
suggests rather than answers various difficult questions,—the 
choice of books among them. Fiction is the great difficulty. It 
is true that the majority of readers desire that, and nothing but 
that. But should this desire be yielded to? Surely, to take a 
common case, it is hard that the tradesman who keeps a circulating 
library should be rated to support a system which destroys his 
business. 


Political Annals of Canada. By A. P. Cockburn. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cockburn has taken a con- 
siderable part in public affairs in Canada, sitting in the first 
Ontario Parliament, and in successive Parliaments of the 
Dominion (the second to the fifth inclusive). He has put 
together in this volume an account, necessarily much abbreviated, 
of Canadian history from 1608 down to recent times. The volume 





difficulty in the way of the teacher, and his pamphlet is well 
worth study. 


will be found a storehouse of valuable information.—— With this 
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may be mentioned A History of Canada, 1763-1812, by Sir C. P. 
Lucas (Clarendon Press, 12s. €d. net), in which an important 
section of the subject is treated by a writer who is an acknow- 
ledged authority on this topic. 

A 


The English Constitution, 1603-1688. By Norah Powys. 
(Sherratt and Hughes. 1s. net.)—Miss Powys has given us 
here one of those tabulated statements of historical facts, in this 
instance of the Constitutional kind, which students often find so 
useful. They do not in any way supersede the study of books; 
they help the reader to formulate hisconclusions. An unpractised 
person will often fail to grasp the most important details. Here 
he will be led to see what they are, to understand their mutual 
relation, and so forth. Even a careful reader, say of S. R. 
Gardiner, as by common acknowledgment the chief authority on 
this period, may get no small advantage from this summary. 

In “ Paper 1V.” we read that “the Long Parliament had met in 
‘panic on Nov. 3rd, 1640. The indirect cause may be said 
to have been the King’s marriage with Henrietta Maria.” 
“Indirect” would have been better “remote.” No one would 
guess that the marriage had taken place fifteen years before. 


Old Days of Eton Parish. By the Rev. John Shephard. (Spottis- 
woode and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Shephard gives us here the 
benefit of not a little research, carried on, we suppose, during his 
forty-two years of residence at Eton, first as Conduct of the 
College and afterwards as vicar of the parish. Eton, very probably 
the Eyot-town, soon became a place of note. The great 
waterway of the Thames was of an importance which we can 
hardly realise,—witness the curious way in which even distant 
parishes had a bit of frontage on the stream. The fisheries, too, 
were of a value that it is not easy to appreciate now when a fresh- 
water fish is a positive rarity in the market. Anyhow, it was, of 
course, populous enough to have a bridge at a very early time. 
Baldwin’s Bridge is mentioned in 1274 as a well-known boundary. 


Mr. Shephard has much that is interesting to tell us of what we | 


may call pre-College days. The foundation was begun in 1422, 
but circumstances prevented a very rapid development of the 
Founder’s Island. When the Yorkists triumphed there was some 
danger that the whole work would be undone. Happily the danger 
passed. In the next great epoch of changes, Henry VIII.’s reign, 
the foundation was not seriously threatened. It is not, however, 
mainly about the College that Mr. Shephard writes. ‘This has its 
own historians. .He has collected a great number of interesting 
details about the town and its history, ecclesiastical and civil, 
worthily discharging a duty which is, we are glad to see, very 
widely recognised. 


By Henry Lowenfeld. (Financial Review 
5s. net.)—The author of this volume not only supplies 
much information about various securities, but raises various 


All About Investment. 
of Reviews. 


questions which we do not feel disposed to argue. Here is an 
example: Had the Government the right to reduce the interest 
on Consols, with the alternative of paying off the holder, when the 
law compelled the said holder to invest his trust-money in 
Consols >——With this we may mention Railway Rates, by the 
late Joseph Horrocks (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 21s. net). 
The book is described as “The Method of Calculating Equitable 
Rates and Charges for Merchandise Carried on Railways.” 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1908. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 6s. net.)—This volume, appearing for the 
seventy-second time, has a very considerable usefulness. It 
gives the title, the author, the publisher, and the price of all 
books published in 1908, and adds lists of Societies, and of 
publishers. 


A seasonable publication, in view of the reassembling of the 
Houses of Parliament, is Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial 
Bench (Dean and Son, 7s. 6d.) It gives (1) an alphabetical list 
of ‘Members, with brief biographical particulars; (2) a list of 
counties, divisions, &c., returning Members to Parliament, with 
details of elections; (3) Peers and Peeresses; (4) a complete list 
of the Judiciary,—of Judges, i.e., presiding in the superior and 
other Courts. 


Messrs. Cassell have published another set of their “ People’s 
Library” (8d. net cloth, and 1s. 6d. net leather, per vol.),an excellent 
series so well established in public favour amongst various 
formidable rivals that it is not necessary to do more than give 
particulars of its continued activity. In these fifteen volumes we 
find, of established classics, Swift’s Gulliver's Travels; Dramatic 
Works of R. B. Sheridan (containing, besides the three well-known 
comedies, St. Patrick’s Day, The Duenna, A Trip to Scarborough, 
Pizarro, with the “Verses to the Memory of Garrick”); Essays 





} Burton (J. B.), Within Four Walls, cr 8vo.. 


| Chambers of Commerce Year Book, Vol. I., 8vo 
| Counsels and Precepts, cr 8vo 





LS 


and Lays of Ancient Rome, by Lord Macaulay; On the Origin 


Species, by Charles Darwin; Our Village, by Mary Mitford, and 
A Wonder Book, and Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Haribo 


In fiction there are Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman ; 


Masterman Ready ; Lever’s Charles O'Malley ; Thackeray’ 4 Vomit 


Fair; Wuthering Heights, by Emily Bronté; 
the Saxon Kings, by Lord m tton ; 
Peler the Whaler, by W. H. 


Ravenshoe. 


Harold, the Last of 
The Three Midshipmen and 
G. Kingston; and Henry Kingsley’s 


A List of English Clubs, 1909. Edited by E. C. Austen Leigh, M4. 


(Spottiswoode and Co. 
added to the title. 


3s. 6d.)—“ In All Parts of the World” jg 
There are between two and three hundred iy 


Europe, about a hundred and eighty in Australasia, three hundred 
or so in various parts of America, and more than a hundred and 
thirty in India, not to speak of other parts of the world. The 


golf clubs considerably swell the number. 


“Truth” Cautionary List for 1909. (Truth Office. 
is a “black list” which persons with a speculative turn, 


1s.)—Here 


or 


possessed with the idea of getting things very cheap, will do well 


to consult. 


We have no opinion on any individual case; bat it ig 


only fair to say that Truth has exposed a number of swindles with 


most praiseworthy courage. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_>—_-_ — 
Banzai, 4 RID scninticncianiinemnnmenvemnenial +oe(S. Paul) 
Barbier ¢ ), The Age of Owen Gwynedd, 4to 
Barnett 2%: Geoffrey Cheriton, cr 8vo 
Barrett (E.), The Family Doctor, er 8vo 
Barwell (N.), Someone Pays, cr 8vo ... 
Berge (Mme.), Every Woman Her Own ‘Dressmu! 
Between Trent and Ancholme, cr 8vo 
Bithell ¢ H.), The Greater Power, cr 8vo 
Bithell ), The Minnesingers, Vol, I., roy 8vo.. 
Bleackicy hey Ladies Fair and Frail, 8vo.. net 
Bosanquet 5, Summary of the Poor Law Ber ort, 1909 “aazasttagne net 
Boycott (G. W. M.), Compressed Air Work and 
Boyd (N. 8.), The First Stone, cr 8vo (Hodder & ptonasoret 
Brewer (R. W, A.), Practical Lectures on the Motor Car (Lockwood) net 
Brightwen (E. 5, Life and ‘Thoughts of a Naturalist, cr 8v0 (Unwin) net 
Milne 


* (Hodder & Stou 
one puanet 





(J. 
Butler (H, E,), Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to *Javenal, ‘Bro 
(Clarendon Press) net 
Carruth (W. H.), Each in His Own Tongue, and other Poems (Putnam) net 
(Collier) net 
(Mowbray) net 
Cutten (G. B.), The Psychological Phenomena of Christiauity, 8vo 


3/6 


iving, 8vo (Lockwood) net 10/6 


60 
50 
50 


) 60 


86 
36 


(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/0 


Davies (A, C. F.), A Complete Guide to Heraldry, 8vo 
Davies (A. C. I’.), The Troubles of Colonel Marwood, er 8vuo (Ff. 
Deverell (E.), E ve Stanley of New Zealand, cr 8vo... 
Diehl (A. M.), A Born Genius, cr 8vo ... o , 
Dimock (A. W. and J. A.), Florida Enchantment (H de 
Donovan (D.), Lil of the Slums, cr 8vo i 

wth & Elder) net 


a 
ng) 


. Ouseley) 


Duthie (D. W.), A Bishop in the Rough, 8vo 
Fitzgerald (E.), A Fetish of Truth, cr 8vo . 
Francis (M. E.), Noblesse Oblige, cr 8vo 
Fraser (D.), The Short Cut to India, 8vo 
Gayford (S. C.), Life after Death, 7 ..(Masters) net 
Gillman (G.), ae April, cr 8vo ..... .(Greening) 
Greenw G. G.), In re Shakespeare : “Beeching * t. “Greeuwood (Lane) net 
Grierson (F.), The Valley of Shadows, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Haggard (H. R.), The Yellow God, er 8vo .. exeseee (Cassell) 
Harding (N.), Thou Shalt Not, er 8vo... 
Harland (H.), The Royal End, cr 8vo 
Hardy (E. G.), Studies in Roman History Series ounenschein) 
Historical Portraits: Richard IL. to Heury Wriothesley, | 40)-1600, 4to 
(Clacondon Press) net 
Jiiptuer (H. v.), Heat Energy and Fuel, 8vo .. bene 
Keane (C. A.), Moderu Organic Chemistry, cr 8vo.. . 
Ketchum (M. S.), The Design of Highway Bridges, 8 vo. 
Kirkham (S. D.), Philosophy of Self Help, cr 8vo.. 
Lloyd (A.), Everyday ay 8v0 
Lowe (C.), The Prince’s Pranks, cr 8vo 
McArthur (A.), The Leveller, cr 8vo 
McCorkle (W. A.), Some Southern Questions, er 8vo 
Meadows (A. M.), The Dukedom of Portsea, cr 8vo .... 
Mill (M. De), The Foundation and the Superstracture 
Munby (A. E.), Introduction to the Chemistry and Physics of Building 
Materials, 8v0 (Constable) net 
Miinsterberg (H.), Psychology and Crime, cr 8vo ....... ...(Unwin) net 
Murdoch (W. G. B.), The — Stuarts in their Comnectivn with Art and 
Letters, 12m J.& J. Gra: net 


.(W. Scott) 
(Ce onstable) net 


. Laurie) 


Myers (Cc. 8.), Text. Book of Experimental Psychology, re (E. Arnold) net 
N:chols (S. H.), Breath of the World: Poems, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 
Noble (F.), Not for This World Only, cr 8vo .--es(Sands) net 
Oxenham (J.), My Lady of the Shadows, cr 8vo .(Methuen) 
Peile (J. H. F.), Ecclesia Discens, 8vo..... ‘ (Longmans) net 
Prelini (C.), Graphical Determination of Retaining Walls, 
and Dams, &vo.. (Constable) net 
Quilter (H.), Opinions on Men, Women. ‘and ' Things, 8vo ‘(Soi snenschein) net 
Rappoport (A. 8.), Royal Lovers and Mistresses, 8vo (Greening) net 
Richmond (W.), The Creed in the Epistles, cr 8vo.. ..(Methuen) net 
Rogers (A.), Laboratory Guide to Industrial Chemistry (Constable) net 
Rosenthal (L. W.) Practical Calculation of Transmission Lines (Spon) net 
Saudeman (G.), Uncle Gregory, cr 8vo.. .(Heinemann) 
Sedgwick (F. 1). Russo-Japanese War: First Period.. ‘(Sounenschein) net 
Sinclair (U.) & Williams ( 
Skrine (J. H.), Pastor Ovium, er 8vo . 
Slade (A. F.). The Alternative, cr 8v0 ...(Hutchinson) 
Starling (K. H.), The Fluids of the Body, 8v (Constable) net 
Sutton (J, B.), Essays on aan Position of — Hysterectomy in 
London, cr vO oun ooee .(Nisbet) net 
Swinnerton (F. A.), The Merr y Heart, ‘er 8v0 i (Chatto «& vinden 
Thorold G3, .), Six Masters in isillusion, 8vo. ..(Constable) ne 


th ‘Slope . 


(Longmans) net 


Trevena (J.), The Dartmoor House that Jack Buiit, cr 8vo (Alston Rivers) 
—— (T. G.) aud Murdoch (W.), New Primer of English Literature, 

cr 8vo 
Vaizey (Mrs. G. De Horne), The Conquest of Chrystabel, er 8vo...(C 
Warden (G.), The hey +4 Flesh, and the Casino, cr roe 

Ween George), ings, 8vo ....... 

. L.), The bom Ppy or tie 

Whithard (P. y Illuminating and 
Wright (A. E.), Studies on pesentintion, 8vo ... 





ment, cr 8vo ns 


ae (Lo 
wt = W. ‘laekwood) ~ p 


Jack) net 10/6 


eT | Digby & Long) 6 


..(Spon) net 1: 


..(Putnam) net 3/ 


6/0 


10. (Putnam net ns 


i’ ay of Health (Health and Strength) net 5/0 


. (Masters) 
issal Sonning, « cr 8vo.. -«(Lockwood) net 4/0 
...(Constable) net 169 
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PR ball OP 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovurstpm Pace (when available), FoOURTSEN GUINEAS 





eoccece . «eee £12 12 ©} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 0 
Pare «vce (Column) aaa 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Malt wrage (Haif-Column) 3 3 @ Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
oo Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
CoMPANLES, 


eecccccecess £16 16 0| Inside Page £44 0 
om ie words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a; and ls. 4 
line for every additional line (contatning on an average ticelve swords) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15a an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net 


Terms of Subscription. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE 





Flalf- 


Yearly. ! Quarterly. 
t to any part of the United Yearly. 
ag eee possnt Pass sim £18 6....016 B...0 7 8 
Including postage to any of the —— 
>| merica, France, Germany, India, 
China. e. 118 6....016 3....0 8 3 


errr rrerer er ere rere eer) 


China, &c. 











‘BROCADES 


ND BEAUTIFUL & 


LIBE RTY =. ey 
D egent St. London ADAPTED 
anrqoases for 
ANCIENT SEND FOR THE HANDSOME | 
SPANISH POST FREE BOOK and 
ms Sear anTenee «= Silcterent 
ESE From 7/ll a yar 
oTeia. a FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 


ae) <<, 
PROVIDENT 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 
INSTITUTION 


Write for Leaflet 
THE LARGEST STOCK 





Cn Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 

Dense Lonpon ein 

—” IN Oo GERRARD: 4153 
ELIZABETHAN CHIPPENDALE 

JACOBEAN — SHERATON 

AROLEAN . HEPP 
C Reproductions LEWHITE 
QUEEN ANNE LACQUER 


Write for K 22 Booklet post-free 


GILL & REIGATE, 


Bs 7 Th 7% 81, 83, and 8 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


RHEUMATISM™M 
Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 
of the world-famous Brine Baths of 
Droitwich without leaving their own homes. 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in highly con- 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths. 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 
Ask your Chemist for ‘ Droitwich Brine Crystals,”” or send 
direct for a 28-lb. bag, delivered free to any address in Londou 
or Suburbs for 2s8., or to any Country address for 2s. 3d. 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 16), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
£10,000 Owing to Bankers. 











Tne Income in 1908 was Dericient By £4,000. 
2,30 IN-PATIENTS. ANNUALLY. 


NO RESERVES AVAILABLE, 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 











ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
£16,000,000. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


” Ghateman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operatious of the Company exteud to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Conscquential Loss following Fire. 
Workmon's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Discasoc. 
Third Party and Drivors’ Risks. 
Plato Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burgiary and Thoft. 
Fidelity Guarantco. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties of 
Trustee and Exccutor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS. 








Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Mauager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 











(i25.) ASSURANCE, 
Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Cffice: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





‘PLEASURE CRUISES 


TO SUNNY LANDS 
BY THE 
ORIENT COMPANY'S S.S. ‘ORMUZ,’ 


6,465 tons Register, 9,000 Horse-power. 


From LONDON, | From MARSEILLES, 
12th March to 6th April. 8th April to 6th May. 

To PORTUGAL, To CORFU, GREECE, TURKEY, 
MOROCCO, SICILY, DALMATIA, / ASIA MINOR, SICILY, ALGERIA, 
and MALTA. and PORTUGAL. 

Managers: F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Head 
Odices: Fenchurch Avenue, London. For passage, apply to the latter firm at 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; orto Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


ROYAL | THE LARGES! FIRE OFFive LN 











| . 2 
INSURANCE THE WORLD, 
COMPANY, LTD.) Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
acokit:,t'F& | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
BURGLARY, 
Lose Fine, | TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,298,499. 


HAMPTONS 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re-upholstering 


Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 


HAMPTONS are not connected with any othor 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


. BE LET, UNFURNISHED, a convenient, healthy, 
_ and pleasant HOUSE, situate in Porchester Square, W.; f 


giving direct access to th eu. Now occupied bya Barrister. Rent 
£125.—Ap; to Messrs, TO , ELLIS, & CO., Estate Agents, 141 
Inverness e, W. 


ALLEN’S GIRLS’ 
EAST DULWICH GROVE, 8.5. 


ENDOWED DAY SCHOOL, Fees £8 8s. a year, with Entrance Fee of £1, 
Head-Mistress: Miss J, F. COULTER, Girton College, Cambridge (Classical 


AMES acRann 
Al SCHOOL 





ELL-FURNISHED FLAT in LADIES’ RESIDEN- 

TIAL CHAMBERS TO LET. W.C. District. Bedroom, Sittins- 

room, Pantry, Lavatory, and Bath. Good Restaurant in Building.—* P., 
90 Holland Park Avenue, W. 





a — 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OUN T Y O F LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the under-wentioned posts at the Graystoke Place Day Training Oollege, 
Fetter Lane, B.C. :— 

(a) MISTRESS OF METHOD.—Applicant should be qualified to share 
in the theoretical imstruction aud practical training in Teaching of 
all Students, and especially to undertake the training in Kinder 
garters aud Iufaut School Methods. The woman appointed will be 


Le ay to bogie work as soon as possible. 

(0) SCIENCE LECTURER (Wowaza), specially qualified in Nature Study 
and Betany. The Woman appointed will be required to undertake 
the organisation of the Science Teaching in the College ; to help iu 
the Professional Studies of the Studeuts, aud im the supervision of 
Scheol Practice. She will be required to begin work about the end 
of September, 1909. 

Phe salary attaching to each post is £180 a year, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to £250, 

Applications should be made on Form H. 40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embaukment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, 15th March, 1909, 
aecempanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications ov the subject must be endorsed “H. 4,” and a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope must be euclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. ME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

25th February, 1909. 


PikKeNHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARY KENNEDY, M.A, 


MATHEMATICAL MISTREWS WANTED next term. Graduate with 
experience and training preferred. Salary £120, rising by annual increments 
of £5, subject to satisfactory service, to £145. Iu fixing the initial salary 
good Secondary School experience will be considered. Botany a recommenda- 
tion. For further information apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Forms of application, which should be returned without delay, may be 
obtained from ROBERT T, JONES, 

-Ediacation Department, Town Hall, Birkenhead, Secretary. 














d February, 1909. 
HE GOVERNORS OF THE CLECKHEATON 
SECONDARY SCHOOL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 
SECOND MASTER, to commence duties in September next. Subjects, 
Mathematics with Physics. University Degree. Secondary School experi- 
ence essential. Salary £170.—Applications (on an official form which may be 
obtained at the Clerk’s Office) to reach the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 
Town Hall, Cleckheaton, by Tuesday, the 16th March, 1909. 


TENOGRAPHER, expert, DISENGAGED; good 
appearance, address, and exemplary references; practical engineering 
experience; thorou hly understands all motors 


and accessories, and can 
drive (aged 25).—35 Barcombe Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W. 


RENCH.—PARISIAN LADY (Diplomée), highly recom- 
mended, patrovised by Royalty, basa FEW HOURS DISENGAGED 

f OONVERSATION, LITERATURE, MUSIC (piano).—Address, Box 304, 
e Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


fe HEAD-MASTER of a Public School (lately resigned) 
wishes to strongly RECOMMEND a cultured, capable GENTLEWOMAN 
who has had complete contro! of his large establishment, and discharged all 
his Secretarial duties, for a similar post, or as Private Secretary to a Gentle- 
man.—Box 807, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AIRY FARMING.—A Gentleman with lifelong and 

practical experience has VACANCY for the Son of a Gentleman as 

PIL. Most healthy surroundings. Ideal home for delicate youth. All 

outdoor country pursuits. Billiard-room. Social neighbourhood. Beferences 
to past and present pupil.—_SELBY, Wadhurst, Sussex. 

has 


ry.O INVALIDS.—MEDICAL MAN (married) 

VACANCY for RESIDENT PATIENT. Good house and garden. 
Buite of rooms can be provided if required. Nerve cases received.—Apply to 
Dr. FROST, Dorchester, Dorset. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
——— Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Bemingham. 





























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wullasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High Schoo!).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 281 Liscard. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly ~~ 


Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and 
Speeial care given to mdividual development. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET,—Delightiul Home School 

with thorough education for Gentlewen’s Daughters only, Eutire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For Lilustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Shert Course. Very moderate terms. 


Most central position.—25 Regent Strect, Loudon, S.W 








Honours). 
s d Mistress: Miss F. E. NORRIS, Newnham College, Cam 
Sener Bong wo wad. SEGRE, 73.8. trier oe 
Senior Science Mistress : ° F.L.S.. Exa 
in the London Matriculation Examination, B.Se. —— - y 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 2xth, 1909, 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION TUESDAY, April 6th, at 2 o'clock, 
TWO FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £13 8%. each 
annum for three years are offered for Competition to Girls between 1] and 14 
years of age, who have uot attended a Public Elementary School within the 
last two years, 
The E xamination will be held on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 7th ana 8th 
May, 1909. 
Forms of Entry may be obtained from the Secretary, at the School. 
February, 1909. 8. W. BICKELL, Clerk to the Governors, 


SS T. MAKY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON: 

= Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College), 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term, 
Board, Residence, aud Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Faull particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


W INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairmaa of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from , to 194 guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in Jung 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs, J. S. Thomas, The High House, 
Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down, 
All particulars from the HUN. SEC, 








Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. 
Mrs, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

St LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitsble for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and bg cor Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training —Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodee, St Andrews. 


7; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Siaff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. —— aud healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis aud Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Kutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, und Painting, 




















Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Uuiversities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 
4\DGBASTON HIGH SCHUVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE, HUYTON, nr. LIVERPOOL. 
—A Boarding and Day School in the country five miles from Liverpool. 
Leaving Scholarship offered for Girls preparing for University. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION BEGINS on MARCH 16th, 1909. Value 
of Scholarship—£40 for full, £30 for weekly, boarder.—For full particulars 
and Illustrated Prospectus apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST.—LIVER- 
POOL HIGH SCHOOL, 17 Belvidere Road, Princes Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RH YS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her sister.— Prospectus on application. 


Ss” ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 


With Title of L.L.A, 
‘or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L,A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 


Nos FORELAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
WILL BE OPENED on the North Foreland in May, 1909. Tees, 150 guineas 
a year.—Information and application forms may be had from the Principal, 
Miss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, care of BR. L. Hunter, Esq., 9 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. References will in all cases be required. 
SEASCALE, 


M\HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CUMBERLAND.—Principals : The Misses WILSON. Sea and Mountain 
air. Dry and bracing. Good bathing. Senior House for Girls over 1. 
JUNIOR HOUSE suitable for Girls starting School life. Boarders only. 
Gymuasium, playing-field. Llustrated Prospectus on application. 


| I IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Priacipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6ra TO MAY 4ru, 1909. 
K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 


fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tiou concerning Scholarships apply to the Priacipal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. _ 


rE\HE KING’S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 

Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge, Fees, £54 a 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress in the School House, Fully 
equipped modern school buildings, playing-field, Large staff of University Mis- 
tresses. Scholarships and leaving Exhibitiou.—Apply toe HEAD-MISTRESS. 


y Nebo rier SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
( 














BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
The HALF-TER) 


will BEGLN on THURSDAY, March 4th, 


JSBEUX. 
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KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S,E.R, 

HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. _ 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staif of Resilient Specialists 
for Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professora. 

ECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 





—————————. wat = 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director we Gymuasiumn) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecte—To train Kducated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All brauches and systems 
taught.includivg Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing,aud Medicai Gymnastics, 
Phasiolog , Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Geld and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeute, Schools and Colleges 
gupplied with qualitied teachers. ; 
eaLTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
justruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportinent, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishiug Lessons can also 
be arrauged for in all brauches of education. Beferences permitted to Lord 
Kinuaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. ~  o Miss STANSFELD. Students 

aro trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of traiuing extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymmastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Avatomy, Physi- 
logy aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
P Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to Schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. Gymnastics, Hygievic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE. M.B.C.P.E., 118 Mount Street. Grosvenor Square, W. 


JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resideut Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
FIORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Grmnasinum, tennis-courts, field for games, 
i — --b-—~ ~ a 

















SERBLEFis gL D, ae ma rr + 
kL3 Head-Mistress, Miss F, YATE-LEE M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health, Lurge 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarslups awarded annually, 


~ T GEORGE’S SCHOOL  $ (Co-education)- 
MrRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in MARCH and JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. 





George’s School, Harpenden. 


GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 

de receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10) yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
School: Westholme, Hunstauton-o: a Chmate: dry, invizoratiug, aud espe- 
cially healthy for children. House on ciiffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus, 





? 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HREWSBURY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 


kL) EXAMINATION will be HELD at Shrewsbury on MARCH 9th and 
10th for two Scholarships of £70 a year, and also for several House Scholar- 
ships of £30 and £40 a year.—Application for Kutrauce Forms to be made to 
the HEAD-MASTER by March 2ud. 

‘HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
J ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 
will be held in the firet week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD MASTER, Schoo] House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


COLLEGE, 


Scholarship Examina- 





BARRBOUY BRE 
SOUTH WALES, 

Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
tion at Private Schools in March. 

Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 

2 YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 

Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 

‘the Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
\ TILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 

In the South of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900, 

Modern buildings, with 24 acres of grounds. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
immetiate connection with the present School will be opened in May.— 
Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the CLERK to the 
JOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manohester. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on 30th and Sist March and Ist April, 1909, 
for at least SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS —viz., Two or Three of £70 per 
annum; Two of £50 per aunum; Two of £6 per anuvum—tenable at the 
sclhool.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by 
15th March, 1909. Candidates are eutertained free of charye if application 


be made by 15th March, a. 2 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
Bilies, 


4 
Public School. 




















___ Heasl-Master. Cc. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. ees 
} ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
A Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving 
Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR SCHUOL for Boys ot 8-12.—D. E, NORTON, 


M.A., | Se a gia 
LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL,) 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 24th an 
days.—Apply iead-Master, A. E, RUBLE, DD, 


1 following 








RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
J _Four Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's 
Exhibition value 50 guineas r annum, One Simonds’ Exhibition value 
45 guimeas per annum, and Four General Exhibitions value 30 guineas 
per aunum, will be competed for in May-June next. 
The Examination will be in two parts: 

(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on May 25th and 26th. 

(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on June 2nd, 8rd, 4th. Candi- 

dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1909, 

Apply to the WARDEN, 


{\LIFTON COLLEGE —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 








/ MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year, Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 


Examination will begin on May 18th. Candidates froma distance may, uuder 
certain conditions, be examined at their own Schools.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 

AS TBOURN COLL EG E, 

Presideat—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIBE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engiueeriug Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildiags, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scuotarsures on Marcu 18th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£1¢) on 

UNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, dc., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boardang-houses.—Head-Mnaster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ERKHAMSTED O01 




















SQHOOL., 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School. — separate houses, teachiug, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School anc for Navy.—Apply Mba D-MaAs TER, School House, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CIAYTHWORKERS. Valuable Extibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymuasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval aud Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
gee e448 sd gO @ bk. 


APRIL 2xp & Sap, 














SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 


_ Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland, 
{j ELS TED 8S C H O OL. 
ARMY SIDE. WOOLWICH LIST. DECEMBER, 1908, 
ist, C. J. S&S. KING. 
EXAM, for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins March 
__ 16th, in London and Felsted.—Particulars from BURSAR, Felsted, Essex. 
ft) PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Melical, and other careers, Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually iu March. 
Vaiuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
Liat of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom © nega, ibe a 
QSSESOSES PREPARATORY SOHOOL. 
‘Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, aud Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, MLA., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne, 


YA7ARWICK SCHOOL, WARWICK. 
Au EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40. 


£20), open to Boys under 15}, will be held on Apr'l 7th and 8th, Examina- 
tion at the School aud elsewhere.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


U RHAM SCHOOL. 


19099 SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE Ist. At least 2 of £50 and 2 of £20.— 
Apply SECRETARY, by May 20th. 


MS ALEX. SHAW GRIFFITH, M.A. Oxon. (Honours), 
4 























PREPARES ONE or TWO PUPILS who require the closest individdal 
and personal attention, at 18 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. Public Schools 
Entrance or Scholarship, University Scholarship or Matriculation. Wide experi- 
ence. Exceptional advautages.—Terms, Prospectus, & references on application. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTEH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 














FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECKIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwaris in her Chalet 
near Dieppe, Conversatioual French rapidly ac uivol. Special facilities foe 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Woosh Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmakiug, 
Direct service twice daily with Euglaud.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
k BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Exawinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. Ws 
JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Frouch 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Coucerts aud Galleries atteuded.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Doeteur Blanche, Paris. 
{OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or othets 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given aud required.—Mme, HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly, 


| =~ (near).—-FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 
RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Teunis. Clergymen's references. 
Moderate terms.—MAROCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet. 

| QUEN—PARIS—HOLIDAY.—LADY engaged in a 


large well-known Sehool hopes to spend two or three weeks in the 














above, mw April, and would like te TAKE TWO OR THREE GIRLS with 
her. '! + inclusive.—Box Sud, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
Loulou, V 
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INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER. 





JULY, AUGUST, 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE. . 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


YCEUM ALPINUM IN ZUOZ;, 
UPPER ENGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 5,700 ft. above sea level. 
First-class BOARDING-SCHOOL for Forty-five Boys. Age of entry 11-16, 
Excellent, bracing health resort. Classical and Modern Section. Workshop, 
Gymnasitm, Laboratory. Preparation for the Zirich Polytechnic and for 
Matriculation. Staff of Thirteen Masters, including Eight Graduates. 
« Four Diligence Services daily to aud from St. Moritz and Bevers (nearest 
railway station). 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS on MAY l4th. 
, French or German Prospectus and Curriculum post-free on application to 
the Seoretary, VIKING EGGELING, 


IESBADEN.—PENSIONAT BERNHARDT. 
HIGH-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Established 
1849. Thorough instruction in Languages, Music, Drawing and Painting, &c. 
Every comfort. Perfect sanitary arrangements. Bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. house in beautiful garden on high ground, adjoining 
) extensive woods. Outdoor life and many excursions, Pupils can remaiu 
during the holida: Limited number.only ee age for Prospectus and 
referenres to the Principal. Frinlein A. BERNHARDT. 














‘ HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 

VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted iv Freuch.—Apply for particulars. 


“ ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detrmocpstr., 
; RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet ceutral position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 

» Splendid gece toacquire pure German. English, Freuch, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowilelze of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses avd full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts. When writivg 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be rT -: 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s, 6d, ; t-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


|: yeteon SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls ia 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
perenate Seems. 
A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 
Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or ‘TUTORS iu England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
OINtT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fiud work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
we » a 11 > ba pe. and wae 3 p.m, 
en possible special appointments shou arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 














DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
nates) gives advice and assistauce without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selecti of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinati 





OFAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
tid BOW GPRS, Sake RL Ee SM ee ANAL 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Sccrétary 


R. ROGER FRY proposes to give FIVE LECTURES 
i! on the LANGUAGE of ART at the ROYAL ALopRE ORES 
5.30 p.m., on FRIDAY, February 19th. 26th, March 5th, 19th, and sate 
Tickets may be had from Mr. J. STEPNEY, 2% Bury Street, St. Jamecs 
aud at door. 5 


O-EDUCATION SAFEGUARDS MORALITY in the 
Te Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londons W.c eae 2eB8, 


,. 6 7 ee 
Ww HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESORT— 
LADIES taken as PAYING GUESTS. Consumptives not admitie, 

Three and three-quarter hours’ journey from Paddington; fast through traj 
from the Midlands and the North.—Descriptive Circular from Miss JON = 
Langley House, Dawlish, South Devon. Bs, 


- 4 a 
ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Sure 
I Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinetion 
of religion, and trained for domestic service, Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James’s Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


- Ps ~ Sea 
PPILEPSY—TO MEDICAL, ADVISERS—A for 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, speciall 
erected and equipped for the treatmeut of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
kxperienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOUR 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 7" 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 94, per 
1,000 werds; carbons 3d. per 1,000. French and German typewriting, 


1s. per 1,000. Translations, Duplicating, 33. per 100 copies (quarto); lis, 
1 000 copies. Best work, accuracy aud promptitude.—G. ALRER, 14 Park 


Road, New Cross, 8.E. 
WANTEDO, 




















WYrYPEWRITING 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 101. per 1,000 words, No mauifolding 
-—-Miss NICHOLSON, 18 Llovd Square, London, W.C, r 


T.0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 250 Mansion House Chambers, E.C, 


| OW TO WRITE FOR 'THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“L.,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 














UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, m 
68 Liceused Inns. Ask for List aud Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


Mazes POCKE'T MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 

Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made, (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
ENAMELS, MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CURIOS, &. 
Good Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens. 
LAW, FOULSHAM and COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
7 Sonth Molton Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube Station). 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
J Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.--R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Baukers—Capital and Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turmg Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


A USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.U. ; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
HE R.MS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union- 


Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises as follows :— 

£26 5s.—MARSEILLES, AJACCIO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CRETE, NAPLES, MARSEILLES, 
March 4th to April 5th. 

£21.—PALEEMO, SYRACUSE, CARTHAGE, TUNIS, MALTA, NAPLES, 
SORRENTO, CAPRI, April sth. 

£14 14s.—PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, April 28th. 

Full particulars from Dr. H. S. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 

84 Piccadilly ; 82 Strand, W.C.; 25 Cannon Street, E.C, 











at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) Sane personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., C. J. S. Nicnot, M.A. (Cantab.), and W, W. 
Browne, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ’Phoue : 1567 Gerrarp. 

MNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS iu London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


~ 4 


“" "" MISCELLANEOuS. 


re 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massago 
aud Electri¢ity. Resident physician (M.D.) 























OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





The following is on example of what may ensue in the dog after the 
“little needle-prick.” It is abridged from the Journal of Pathology and 
Bacteriology, March, 1906. The object of the research—which was carried 
out at the Gordon College, Khartoum—was a certain febrile disease of the 
mule, Five dogs and four monkeys, besides various other animals, were 
used :— 

“Dog No. 2 was inoeulated on January 23rd. In a few days it 
began to show signs of wasting, then the head became swelled and 
dropsical, and also the fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling 
disappeared, but the dog seemed very ill and weak, and there was a 
thickening of the membrane of both eyes. Two days before its 
death it refused food and seemed very thirsty. On February 20th 
it died.” 


Contributions to the Society gratefully ackuowledged. 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. Ehrmann Brothers’ 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to 
be wel as to be born. All pathological conditions, all S EN SATI O NAL SA LE 


diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
ofthe transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 





This is the science of health in a nutshell,’—Densmore, 21,000 BOTTLES AND 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 


6,000 HALF-BOTTLES 


DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 








S ALT HIGHEST CLASS 


IS 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our ang-/is are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION. 


1900 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE 


(EXTRA DRY) 


At the 
unprecedented per Dozen. 
low price of 


With an allowance of 6d. per dozen on not less than 6 dozen, and , 
1/- per dozen on not less than 12 dozen. The quantity for disposal at 
the above price is limited, and when exhausted cannot be replaced. 





In pursuance of our policy to place the public in 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S *‘ FRUI1 possession of high-class Champagne of best Brands at a 


SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 


IMITATION. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 


‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 





Most Men are impatient when they 
have to wait at a Railway Station for a 
train or for a friend who is late for the 
appointment, but the man who has a 
Lockyer’s “Palm Brand” Cigarette 
to smoke can possess his soul in patience. 
“Paim Brand” are made of the 
very finest Virginia Tobacco. Try them; 
they are just different to any other. All 
High-Class Tobacc inists sell Lockyer's 
“Paim Brand” Cigarettes at 10 for 
6d., 20 for rs., and 100 for §s. 


“GRAPNEL” 


reasonable price (as distinct from the extravagant prices 
usually charged) we now bring the following important 
and unprecedented purchase and offer to your 
notice, 
S.E, ‘ 
be Messrs. Deutz & Geldermann have been prevailed 
upon to sell, and we have purchased for cash at a most: 
reasonable price, 21,000 Bottles and 6,000 Half-Bottles ~ 
(being the whole remainder of their stock in France of this 
high-class Champagne), at a figure enabling us to offer it 
to the Public at the unprecedented low price of 59/6 per 
Dozen, Half-Bottles 6/- extra per Two Dozen 
Half-Bottles. 

This “Grand Vin Choisi” of the famous 1900 Vintage 
is of unexcelled quality and a perfect specimen of this 
Vintage. It has beautiful flavour, fine vinosity, is in 
splendid condition, and guaranteed free from ullages. 


The whole quantity is now In our London Stock. 





IWine of so well known a Brand and so fine a 
quality and Vintage is usually sold to the Public 
at about 84/- per dozen, 


Admirers of fine Champagne should not miss this 
opportunity, which is not likely to occur again. 


ORDER FORM. 


anand doz. 1900 Dents & Geldermana, | | 





ottles per doz. 59 
tinienianeiesil doz. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann, 
4-Bottles per 24/2 65/6 
Cheque enclosed £ 





MIXTURE. “ 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per I0z. packet. 


To 


I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/e per 4 oz. tin. EHRMANN BROTHERS, 





| 43, 44, & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed LONDON, E.C. 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS grauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


ry, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterioo bridge, Strand, 
Established i835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Publishers of the “ Pink List,” giving lowest current Wholesale 
Market Prices of all notable Brands. 
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PRESENTATION 
OF AN ETCHING 








Le Billet Doux, an etching 
presented with the March 
number of ‘ The Connoisseur,” 
is one of the best-known 
works of Jean Honoré Fra- 
genard, the pupil of Boucher. 


In May, 1906, it figured in 
the exhibition of masterpieces 
by French painters of the 
eighteenth century at Messrs. 
Duveen’s Galleries, having ap- 
peared in the Cromer sale in 
the previous December, realising 
the remarkable sum of 416,800. 








E Seas CONNOISSEUR 


NOW ON SALE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING, 





a 
March, 1909, 


No. 519. 2s. 6d. 


(Ready March 1st.) 





MINISTERS AND THEIR CRITICS. By £. T. COOK, 


EUROPEAN FEDERATION: AN INTERVIEW. 
By CHARLES LOWg, 
M. ANATOLE LE BRAZ AND THE AWAKENING 


OF BRITTANY. By ERNEST RuYs, 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS IN INDIA, 
By the Hon. G. K. GOKHALE, CLE 
THE LEPERS OF MOLOKAI. By JACK LONDoy. 
SPIRITUAL HEALING. By Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD, 
THE EXORCISM OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
By E. L. BUTCHER, 
THE PESSIMISTIC TENDENCY OF PANTHEISM, 
By W. S. URQUHART. 
THE YOUNG GENERATION IN GERMANY. 


By EULENSPIEGEL, 
JOAN OF ARC, M. ANATOLE FRANCE AND 
MR. ANDREW LANG. By WINIFRED STEPHENS, 
THE FUTURE OF MANCHURIA, 

By CHARLES WATNEY, 

POOR RELIEF IN SWITZERLAND—PART il, 
By EDITH SELLERS, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Persia; The King’s Visit to 
Berlin; England and Germany; The Morocco 
Agreement. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: - 
Recollections of Victor Hugo. 
By CAROLINE R. DE HAVILLAND, 
Reviews of Books, &c., &c. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1909, 


Impermut AND Forgicn Arras: A Review or Events. 

Tue Wortp oF Lirr, aS VISUALISED AND INTERPRETED BY DaRwinism. By 
Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Tue Lasourn Party In PARLIAMENT. By L, A. Atherley Jones, K.C., M.P. 

Tue Russtaxn Poxrice: GENERAL, PoLiticaL, anp Sucrer. By Dr, A. 8, 

ort. 

Tar law oP Forcr AND THE Law or Love. I. By Leo Tolstoy. 

Cavourn anv Bismarcx. I, By W. R. Thayer. 

Tur PsrcHoLoey or AcTING. by Robb Lawson. 

A Garpen Roap. By Capt. G. 8. C, Swinton, L.C.C. 

ImpERIAL TELEGRAPRY AT A POPULAR er. By Rate Bright, C.E., F.B.S.E. 

Toe Proposed Rerorms 1s Inpia. y J. D. Rees, C.V.0O, 

Tue Navy's Neep or Mex. By Arehivela 8. Henk, 

Coquets. By John N. Raphael. 

SHAMEFUL Bensaviour! By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited 


TWO BOOKLETS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
& PLAIN DINNERS; 2 Ho!p toa Uric-Acid-Free Diet.” 


Post-free 7d. ig 
“We would recommend a careful perusal of this simple and well-written 
pawphlet.”—Northern Echo, 


= SALINE STiIM ULATION, with Remarks on a 
Common ll.” Post-free 7d. 
A ‘‘new application of old aud familiar facts.” 


From | the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 








“J. GLAISHER’S FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENTARY 

e CATALOGUE (32 pp.) of BOOK BARGAINS. Books New as 

Published in All Branches of Literature, but at GREATLY REDUCED 

PRICES. Post-free—H. J. GLAISHER, Bookseller, 55 and 57 Wigmore 
Street, W. 





OLDEST AND BEST. 


THE 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 


ADAM S’S 
use to all housewives.""—The Queen, 
FURNITURE 
Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


For 
Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelied goods, 

MADE AT SHEFFIELD, _AND ) SOLD | ALL OVER THE ‘WORLD. 
B RAMPTOWN Motor Chains 


FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO., 
138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL, 








Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne. The Original and Oaly Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000, 000. 





A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding freo. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 8 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

rms. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhoa and Digestive 

froubies so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


Aaultedtions 3 Sor Copies of the SPECTAT OR,and Communications 
upon matters of business, showld NOT be addressed to tha EpitTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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up. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 
RECOLLECTIONS or BARON DE FRENILLY 


(1768-1828.) 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
ARTHUR CHUQUET (Membre de Il'Institut). 


With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 

i ith all the Gallic vivacity and charm, while the dates show in 

“= ee he lived. There are many vivid events vividly described 
wis enthralling volume.”—Daily Chronicle, 











AUTHORISED SY MR. WHISTLER, 


Tae LIFEor JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. 


Third Edition, Revised. 2 vols. crown 4to, 
Also an Edition de Luxe.* 





Profusely Illustrated. 
36s. net. 





a, = ww 
New Six-Shilling Novels. 
MR. GALSWORTHY'’S NEW NOVEL. 


FRATERNITY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTRY, 
Author of “ The Man of Property ” and ‘* The Country House.” 
UNCLE GREGORY. 
By GEORGE SANDEMAN. 
RACHEL LORIAN. [2nd Imp, 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of * Folly Corner,” &c. 
THE CLIMBER. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Sheaves,” &c. 
A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters.” 
SYRINX. 
By LAURENCE NORTH. 





WM. HEINEMANN, Sedford Street, W.C. 








Just Published . . 


HEAT & OTHER FORCES 


By Colonel W. F. BADGLEY, A.1.c.£., F.R.G.S., F.R.M.S. 
CONTENTS :— 

Introductory; Sun; Alther; Atmosphere; Friction; Percus- 
sion; Combustion; Electrical Heat; Compression; Expansion ; 
Vibrations; Molecules; Latent Heat; Conduction; Absorption 
and Radiation ; Diffusion ; Diathermancy; Convection; Boiling ; 
Distillation; Evaporation; Cold; Decimal System; Freezing ; 
Regelation; Specific Heat; Flame; Gravitation; Contraction ; 
Molecular Attraction ; Electricity ; Inertia; Appendix; Index. 


London: KING, SELL, & OL.DING, Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 


is a question often put in connection with Birthdays, Weddings, 
Christmas, New Year, and many other oceasions when the giving of 
presents is customary. Aud the question is not always easy to answer 
satisfactorily. 


WHY NOT A PICTURE? 


Everybody likes pictures of some kind or other, and nothing can be 
more generally acceptable or appropriate than a framed PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE reproduction of the work of some favourite painter, 


AT THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


will be found a selection of framed Autotypes sufficiently large and 
varied to suit the greatest diversities of taste. Ancient and Modern 
Art in all its phases is fully represented. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


are decorative in character and appeal to all lovers of art. Their 
oe ible price brings them within reach of the most modest pieture 
yer, 

A Visit of Inspection is invited. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
(A few doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1909. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names, 
of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht, Automobile. Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs 
in London and the Provinces, in British Colouies, and in Foreign Countries. 
Over 1,000 Golf Clubs are included in this Edition. In red cloth, price 3s. 6d.; 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


BY THE LATE MOST REV. 


G. H. WILKINSON, D.D. 


Primus of the Scottish Church, Sishop of St. Andrews. 


SOME LAWS IN GOD'S SPIRITUAL KINGDOM, 


WITH SELECTED ADDRESSES. 

New and Enlarged Edition. JUST PUBLISHED. Cloth, 8} by 5}, 5s. net, 

Canon Bopy in the Preface writes :—‘' An intimate knowledge of his (Bishop 
Wilkinson's) mind, gained in a close intimacy of forty-four years, enables me 
to say that it is an accurate record of what he believed, lived, and taught.” 

The Original Edition has been entirely Revised, and muca valuable addi- 
tional matter added. 

SAME AUTHOR. 


BY THE : 
FOR QUIET MOMENTS: Devotional Readin 


from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Most Rev. G. H. 
iy aaa D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth boars, 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES BY THE 


Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
BISHOP OF LONDON, 
ARE SPECIALLY SUITED FOR LENT :— 
THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 


Sixth Edition, Cloth, ls. 6d, 
A Sequel 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. 


to ** Men who Crucify Christ.” Eighth Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6c. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. Addresses 


given in the Central London Mission last Lent, This volume contains the 
Questions asked, and the Answers given. Cloth, on superior paper, 
2s, 6d. A Cheap Limited Edition in paper covers, 1s. 

Addresses 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 

in the East London Mission. Cloth, 2s. 6d. A Limited Edition in paper, ls. 

A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. Addresses 

in the North London Mission. Cloth, 2s. 6d. A Limited Edition in paper, 1s. 

A List of other Works by the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
St. Andrews forwarded on application. 


VITAL VALUES. A Selection from the Sermons 
preached (for the most part) in St. Paul's Cathedral by Canon HENRY 
SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon aud Preceator of the Cathedral, Crown 8v0, 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 

London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W 


SEELEY’S NEW BOOKS 


With an Introduction by LORD ROBERTS. 


AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


A Record of Sixteen Years’ Intercourse with the Natives of 
the Indian Marches. 


By T. tb. PENNELL, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
With 37 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


**A book of marked originality.”—TIllustrated London News. 
**A record of a work of which Lord Roberts speaks highly ,» and 
throws many new sidelights on the wild border tribesmen.’’—Times, 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN PERSIA 
AND TURKISH ARABIA. 


An Englishwoman's Eight Years’ Residence Amongst the Women of the East. 
By M. E. HUME-GRIFFITH. 
With 37 Ilustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


“A book of graphic and living reminiscences,”—Evening Standard, 
** Authoritative and deeply interesting.” —Daily News. 


A BRITISH OFFICER 
THE BALKANS. 


By Major PERCY HENDERSON. 
With 50 Illustrations and a Map, demy S8vo, lés. net. 
**Major Henderson's acute and searching impressions make a 
volume of no little attraction and variety. His book is full of vivid 
little pictures and astute estimates.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“Bright and readable.”—<Standard, 


THE CHILDHOOD OF MAN. A Popular 
Account of the Lives and Thoughts of the Primitive Races. By Dr. 
LEO FROBENIUS, Translated by Professor A. H. KEANE, LL.D. 
With 416 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

*“*The general reader will find much that is interesting in ‘The 

Childhood of Man,’ while the student cannot afford to overlook 


it.”’—Nation. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


HOW TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 
WORK. Explained in Non-Technical Language. By CHARLES kh. 
een With many Illustrations and Di ms, crown Syo, cloth, 
1s, 6d. net. 








post free, 3s, 91.—London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 





London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 
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THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ 
SERIES. 


4d. each volume, in paper covers, 
6d. each, in. cloth. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 
By CONSTANCE NANKIVELL. 


“There is not aword in it which we cannot 


endorse.”—Yorkshtre Herald. 


A BOOK OF SIMPLE 
REMEDIES. 


By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts 


A HEALTHY HOME 
and 
HOW TO KEEP IT. 
A Book for Everybody. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL DISHES. 
By A. MASSINGBERD. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By WILHELMINA ROOPER and EVELYN 
GROGAN. 2 Parts. 


“Admirably designed for being played and 
enjoyed by children.’’—Scotsman, 


THE YOUNG STANDARD-BEARER 
RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs. BULLEY. 
** Very cheap and very handy.”’—Guardian. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. 2 Parts. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 2 Parts. 
By M. COOPER: 


“Well written, amusing plays, which need no 
special scenery or dresses.” —School Guardian. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. BRAMSTON., 


* Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more: thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 
Communicants’ Class.’’—Guardian. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD. 
** A most fascinating little work.” —Queen, 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 
By JOSEPHA CRANE. Illustrated. 
THE WAY TO BE WELL, 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 


«Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 
— Outlook. 


ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW 


GARDENING. 
By PH@BE ALLEN. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. 
By A. M. ALEXANDER. 

“One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.” —Hospital. 

A List of Plays and Dialogues for 
Children will be forwarded post-free. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 

8 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 





JOSEPH COWEN’S 
SPEECHES 


THE NEAR EASTERN QUESTION: 


FOREIGN AND IMPERIAL AFFAIRS 
and on 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


REVISED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


CONTENTS. 
I.—The Bulgarian Atrocities. 
II.—The Vote of Credit. 
IlI.—The Eastern Question. 
IV.—Foreign Policy of England. 
V.—The Naval Demonstration in the Adriatic. 
VI.—Political Organisation; Mont« egro, 
Greece, and Irish Grievances. 
VII.—The Coercion of Parliament, Ireland, and 
sypt. 
VIII. —Egypt— Home Rule—Reform. 
IX.— General Gordon and the Soudan. 
X.—The Government Policy in the Soudan. 
XL—the Liberal Government and General 
Gordon. 
XII.—Imperial Federation, the Soudan and the 
Democracy of the Future. 
XIIT.—South African Confederation, 
XIV.—British Empire, Federation, and Foreign 


Affairs. 
XV.—India—Suez Canal—Afghanistan. 
XVL—Egypt and the West and South African 
Colonies. 
XVII.—The British Empire. 
XVIII.—The South African War. 


Demy 8vo. Full cloth, lettered. 
PRICE 2s. 6d. net. Postrace, 4d. 


ANDREW REID & COMPANY, Ltd., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 3) PATER- 
NOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Mans Pecullarities, Weaknesses, 
Diseases, Degeneration, and 

Remedies. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, and the “ Times” 
Book Club. 7s. Gd. net. 





London : 
HENRY KIMPTON, 13 Furnival Street, E.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinuer Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
wine usnally sold at much bigher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, meluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in vaine, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 





rsa 
The internationa! Commission: fo> } . 
Investigation of the Opium 
and the OPIUM HABIT | 
East. : 


A WARNING & AN APPEAL, 


By Rev. ARNOLD FOSTER, B.A, 
Fifth Edition, completing 30,000. 


From Introductory Note by 
the Bishop of Durham, 

Mr. Foster makes it formidably clea 
enquiry, initiated by the poe wld 
must iuevitably publish upon the world’s house-to 
a state of facts of critical and anxious moment for 
the moral repute of England. 


From the Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, 6.C.M.6, 
Late British Minister in China, ‘ 


I am much obliged to you for your 
the ae — with every Tord of wana 
agree....... hope your pampblet will 7 
circulated and read. ow oy 


London: 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, 1909, 


Price Twopence. 


The OFF ICIAL YEAR-BOOK 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


For 1goo. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL ISSUE, 
Dewy 8vo, 2s. paper boards; 4s. cloth, 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Issue of this 
Important Publication, which is now a RECOG. 
NISED AND INDISPENSABLE WOKK OP 
REFERENCE, is now ready. 

This is the only Year-Book of the Church of 
England which is ISSUED BY AUTHORITY. 

The book contains Statistical Summaries of Paro- 
chial Work and Organisation, Clerical Incomes, 
Voluntary Contributions of the Church of Englan], 
issued at the instance of Convocation; Reports of 
the Pan-Anglicau Congress, and of the Lambeth 
Couference ; and a mass of information and figures 
concerning Clerical Kdacation, Home and Foreign 
Mission Work, and Educational Work, &c. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 

London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 
43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Brighton: 129 North Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLEss 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LID., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen = with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 58. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
Authors should note that Tur Leapeysan 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by tire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained, 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ws no “kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store wil obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Engiand, 


“K” SHOES. 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
pubiishing arranged, MSS. read and placed with 
suitable puilishers.—Terms and testimonials oa 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternostcr Row, London. 

















**GLORY BE TO GOD THE FATHER ONLY; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be 
world without end, Amen.” 


WHERE & WHAT IS TRUTH IN RELIGION? 


A plain answer on Rational Grounds is given by THE THEISTIC CHURCH, and will be sent 
gratis and post-free to anyone applying to The HON. SECRETARY (Postal Mission), 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 


SERVICES HELD THERE ON SUNDAYS AT Il 


Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W. 


AND 7. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Elective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 
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THE HEART OF A GYPSY. 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER. 
A ROMANTIC TALE OF EXMOOR, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
«This clever and thoughtful book.”—Academy. 
«Imaginative and original work.”—Observer. 
« Has all the colour and atmosphere of elfind. Miss Napier 
has tic and mystic imagination, and can describe country 
scenes and people well.”—Morning Post. 


FAITH. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This new volumo of sketches by the author of “ Progress,” 
“Success,” “His People,” will be published on March 4th. Orders 
should be placed immediately with booksellers to secure copies 
on day of publication. 











GREAT MASTERS OF DUTCH 
AND FLEMISH PAINTING. 
By Dr. W. BODE. 


With 48 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* Write for a Prospectus of this Important book. 


SIR RICHARD TANGYE, 


By STUART J. REID, DCL. 


With Photogravure Portrait, large crown 8vo, 6s. 











“ An excellent portrait of a genial, public-spirited, and attrac- 


tive personality. The career of a nineteenth-century captaiu of 


industry of the best type is well told by Dr. Stuart Reid.” 


—Nation. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 
MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 
net; 








On Sale everywhere, 2s. 6d. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT 


JUST READY. Price Gs. 
ORDER AT ONCE FROM YOUR LIBRARY. 


THE HAPPY ELOPEMENT 
THE HAPPY ELOPEMENT 
THE HAPPY ELOPEMENT 


By E. H. LACON WATSON. 


postage, 4d. 








GARDEN, W.C. 








Other Books of interest recently published are: 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: 
Family Letters. 
Edited by W. M. ROSSETTI. 
With many I)lustrations, 15s. net. 


“Her letters to her family......are full of examples of her simple piety, her 
absolute freedom from affectation, her goodness of heart, her affection for 
her kith and kin,” —Queen, 


TYBURN TREE : its History and Annals. 


By ALFRED MARKS. 
With many curious Illustrations from Old Prints, &c., 15s. net. 
“He has treated his subject with a tense, close grip...... untiring research 


and care is shown, and there is artistry in his selection of the most curious 
and piteous cases.""—Manchester Guardian, 


THE HOUSE OF BROKEN DREAMS 
By KATHLEEN WATSON, 
Author of “Litanies of Life.” 2s. 6d. net. 


“Touches of true maternal devotion, charming pictures of wild country, 
and a sense of tragedy.”—Globe. 


FIDDLER MATT. 


By ADAM LILBURN. 
With many Original Full-page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


“ A delightful story......with sympathetic and charming illustrations... .. well 
told and full of interest from bezinning to end.”—Daily Telegraph, 





BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd. 








JUST PUBLISHED 





John Trevena’s new Devonshire novel is 
now ready at all Libraries and Book- 
shops. Piease order it now 


THE DARTMOOR HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT -_ =- 


By John Trevena, Author of “ Furze 
the Cruel,” ‘‘Heather,” &c. 6s. 


Mr. John Trevena’s new novel baffles description, for nothing, 
like it has ever been published before. Some might term it a 
sequel of “A Pixy in Petticoats,” inasmuch as some-:of the 
characters in that charming story are revived, notably the 
“scholarly ’ Willum and Beatrice Pentreath. But it is not réally 
a sequel of the usual kind; it is rather a satire based on the 
popular conception on Dartmoor as to the personality of an 
author who had so faithfully portrayed their life in his “ bukes.” 





SPARROWS: THE STORY 
OF AN UNPROTECTED GIRL 


By Horace W. C. Newte, Author of 
‘The Square Mile,” “‘The Wife,” &c. 6s. 


The Daily Mail says :—“ Reminds one now of ‘Esther Waters,’ 
now of ‘ Vivien,’ now of Dickens, now of Mr. James Blyth ; piles 
up the agony higher and higher, introduces numberless characters 
each with a distinct individuality, takes us into every kind of 
society (and seems equally at home himself in each), yet never 
wants to make us say to him: “Good-bye, thank you; that’s 
enough.’ After all, the merit of a book depends upon the answer 
to the question: ‘Have you read it through?’ There are 
533 pages in ‘Sparrows, and I, a hardened novel reader, 
acccustomed to ‘skipping,’ have not missed a single one.” 


LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd. 
The Times Book Club, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


The largest and most convenicont Bookshop in the World 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 








All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. 


Bibles. Praycr-Books. Books of Devotion. 


A very large stock of Books in Beautiful 


Bookbinding of 


Bindings 
every description undertaken. 


Cid Books and Bindings skilfully 
carried out. 


The Restoration of 


Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 


Purchases to the value of £5 or more may be paid for by monthly 
instalments, 


Full particulars on application. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, WwW 
H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS im INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABBUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxuex, Loxpox, Codes: Usicops and ABU 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cemsrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvare 3601), W., LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF LORD NORTON 
(Right Honourable Sir Carters Apperwry, K.C.M.G.), 1814-1905, Statesman 
and Phflanthro ist. By WILLIAM S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations, deimy 8vo, 12s. net. 

The Fimes :—“ Half the interest of Mr, Childe-Pemberton’s book lies 
in the glimpses it affords of men of mark with whom Lord Norton came into 
close contact at various periods of his long life.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘t Mr. Childe-Pemberton has succeeded in 
giving us a ‘Life’ that is full of interest, not only for its presentation of a 
strong individuality, but also for the light it throws on political life and affairs 
oneal glimpses and anecdotes of many of the statesman’s colleagues, and of 
political opponents who were private friends.” 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Containing hitherto Unpublished Letters, Jeux d’Esprit, &e. Edited by 
Captain J SSCELINE BAGOT. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30a. net. 
“ Carefully and competently edited by Captain Bagot....... contribution of 
first-rate importance to the history of England and Europe.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
“It is a fascinating circle of people to whom we are introduced...... All 
interested in the mo ts of the puppets who make history must stuly these 
and illuminative volumes....... Two magnificent volumes, adorned 
mirable reproductions of famous portraits.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 





fascinatin 
by some 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES: 


Their Present Condition and Progress. Edited by the SOUTH AFRICAN 
NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

“The yolume is well packed with statistics, and rests its arguments upon 
facts, and facts alone, while at the same time it displays a wide faculty for 
forecasting future developments, and a refreshingly calm and judicial 
demeanour in the face of boding difficulties.”—Daily Lelegraph. 


HYDROGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. 


Description of the Means and Methods Employed im Constructing Marine 
Charts. By the late Rear-Admiral Sir W. J. L. WHARTON, K.C.B. A New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Rear-Admiral MOSTYN FIELD, 
F.R.S., Hydrographer to the Admiralty. With Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions, medium 8vo, 2is. net. 


MISS ESPERANCE & MR. WYCHERLY. 
By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 6s. [4th Impression. 

“The most delightful book of its kind we have ever read. A story of the 

‘Cranford ’ type, as gracefully written, as full of tender humour, as Mrs. Gas- 

kell’s masterpiece, and even mor eudearing...... Everyone who is capable of 

ap) jating true literature wil! read it with sympathetic tears and laughter, 
return to it lovingly as one meets and greets tried and faithful friends.” 


—The Lady. 
THE SECRET RIVER. 


NEW NOVEL by Miss R. MACAULAY, Author of 
“Abbots Verney.” 2s. 6d. net. 


“The Furnace,” 
[Neat week. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


H. G@. WELLS’S MASTERPIECE. 


Guardian.—“ The book is clever and alluring. There are many characters, 
and nearly all of them live. There are delightful touches of humour and 
pathos of admirable pictorial writing, and much else that goes to the making 
of a good story.” 

Morning Post.—*‘ A book that everyone must read. 





Mr. Hi. G. Wells is the 


most clear-headed critic of modern England, and, though the most distinetive, 
he is at the same time the most good-humoured. One learns from him even 
when one disagrees from him most, and one nerer tails to feel in company 


with his books that one is in the company of a familiar friend with whom one 
cau share the laughter of the heart. His best qualities are to be found in 
*Tono-Bungay,’ which is a book tu real and to cousider and to read again.” 


TONO-BUNGAY. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ We think that we shall be within the limit of reasonable 
=m wmf if we suggest that ‘Tono-Bungay’ will prove to be Mr. H. G. 
Wells's * David Copperfield.’...... One of the most significant novels of modern 
times, one of the sincerest and most unflinching analyses of the dangers an: 
perils of our contemporary life that any writer has had the courage to submit 
to his own generation. Mr. Wells has certainly done nothing to approach 
this book, both for courage and for conviction.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 





In the March Issue of the 
Financial Review of Reviews 
Attention is directed by LORD ELOHO to an 


IMPORTANT INVESTMENT ANOMALY 
IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


This Article should be read by all holders of South 
American Investments. 
Other Contributors to this number include 
Professor J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., 
Dr. GeoreG Osst, Mr. J. A. Hopson, M.A., &c. 


Notg.—To save disappointment and y correspond , the Pub- 
lishers desire to state that the Review deals solely with investment questions. 














es 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S List, 


A NOTABLE WAGNER VOLUME, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WAGNER. By ANGELO NEUMANN. With 4 Illustrations 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Call no man a perfect Wagnerite until he has read and digested 
this addition to Wagnerian literature...... this delightful ang 
informing book.”—Daily Telegraph. 











THE EX-PRESIDENT OF HARVARD. 
UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION, 
By Cuar.es W. ELioT, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [ Ready, 


This is the most authoritative discussion of matters of the first 
moment to all interested in our educational system. 





A ROMANTIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By 


FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of “ Modern Mysticism,” and “The 
Celtic Temperament.” Demy Svo, 6s. net. [ Neat week, 


The present volume is a new departure in Autobiography by a 
literary critic of the first rank. It deals with those wonderful days 
in Illinois before the Civil War, when the people were preparing to 
elect Lincoln as President. 





SIX MASTERS IN DISILLUSION, 


By ALGAR THOROLD. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. [ Shortly. 


Penetrating studies of Anatole France, Huysmans, Maeterlinck, 
Fontenelle, Merimée, and Fabre. 





PLAYS, ACTING, AND MUSIC. 


By ArTHUR Symons. Demy 8Svo, 6s. net. [Shortly 


“In all my critical and theoretical writing I wish to be as little 
abstract as possible, and to study first principles, not so much as 
they exist in the brain of the theorist, but as they may be 
discovered, alive and in effective action, in every achieved form of 


” 


art. 





ECONOMIC HERESIES: being an 


Unorthodox Attempt to Appreciate the Economic Problems 
presented by “Things as They Are.” By Sir NaTHANIeL 
NATHAN. Domy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 
The Author, formerly Attorney-General in Trinidad, terms this 
work a study of the economics of reality, meaning thereby an 
estimate of historical and actual values as oppesed to the abstract 
theorising of the economic schoolmen of the last century. 








NEW VOLUMES BY 


BERNARD SHAW. 





THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA and 


GETTING MARRIEO. 1 vol.,6s. With 2 Prefaces. 


JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


In Three Acts. 


In Four Acts, 


MAJOR BARBARA. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 








SSE Tera & nn Setasess Go The epeeintgn THE ADMIRABLE' BASHVILLE 
300 pp. Price is. net. _2 Waterloo Place, S.W.| = and HOW HE LIED TO HER HUSBAND. Payer, 
OOKS FOR SALE.—Round’s Feudal England, 6s. 64.; is. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 
Who's Who, 1908, 4s. 6d., cost 10s, net; Bailey's Lady Hamilton, 
coloured portraits, 5s., pub. 10s. 6d. net; Tissot’s Old Test., 42s., cost £6 6s. net. “The 


Catak free. All books su plied. State wants. Books bought. List of 
wants free.—-HOLLAND BEOS,, Bookmen, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 








10 ORANGE STREET 
LEICESTER SQUARE 


LONDON, W.C. Country Home ’ 
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messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 
THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 


THE MINORITY REPORT. 








THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW 


Being PART |. OF THE MINORITY REPORT OF THE POOR 
LAW COMMISSION. 


Edited, with Introduction, by SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
Svo, pp. xx. and 604, 7s. 6d. net. (Znland postage 6d.) 

The volume concludes with a Scheme of Reform, of novel and 
far-reaching character, which is elaborately worked out in detail, 
involving the abolition of the workhouse and the complete dis- 
appearance of the Poor Law. 


THE PUBLIC ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LABOUR MARKET 


Being PART Il. OF THE MINORITY REPORT OF THE POOR 
LAW COMMISSION. 
Edited, with Introduction, by SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 348, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
The final chapter on Proposals for Reform gives, in 


elaborate detail, the Minority’s plan for solving the 
whole problem of Unemployment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: a Problem of Industry. 
By W. A. BEVERIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of University 
College, Oxford ; formerly Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall. 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“Mr. Beveridge may be congratulated on having produced what is, so far, 
the book on the most urgent question of the day. It is certainly one which 
no Member of Parliament or local administrator or social reformer can afford 
to leave unread.”—Morning Post. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPROACH OF 


THE GOSPEL.” 

ECCLESIA DISCENS: the Church's 
Lesson from the Age. By the Rev. James H. F. Peter. 
M.A,, Vicar of All Saints’, Ennismore Gardens, 8.W.; Author 
of “The Reproach of the Gospel.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 








TWO NEW BOOKS BY MR. ANDREW LANG, 


Second Impression. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: being the 
Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are. With 

3 Mapsand 3 Portraits. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. (Znland postage 5d.) 
“The most exhaustive, the most authoritative, and the most delightfully 
told story of the life of the Maid of Orleans that has yet been written in the 


Luglish language.” —Standard. 

SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE, KING’S 
ADVOCATE, OF ROSEHAUGH: his Life and Times, 
1636(?)-1691. With 4 Illustrations, 8vo, lds, net. (Jnland 
postage 5d.) 

“Mr. Lang's brilliant pages are full of suegestive passages, his story is 
alive with oll echoes of forgotten beliefs and ‘impossible loyalties.’ With 
admirable judgment, he contrives to present a picture of the entire ave 
through which Mackenzie moves, resolute and arduous, like some determined 
minister of fate.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SCOTTISH STAPLE AT VEERE: 
a Study in the Economie History of Scotland. By the 
late Joun DAvipson, M.A., D.Phil, (Edin.), sometime Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of New Brunswick, and 
ALEXANDER Gray, M.A. With 13 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
net. (luland postage 4d.) 

“We hope we have said enough to commend this book not only to the 


student of economic history, but to the general reader. It will appeal equally 
erdecn Free Press. 

















DURING THE INTERREGNUM. By Ricuarp BaGwe -t, 
M.A., Author of “Ireland under the Tudors.” (In 3 Volumes) 
Vols. I, and IJ.: 1603-1660. (Vol. ILI. in preparation.) 
With 2 Maps. S8vo, 28s. net. (Zniand postage 6d.) 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BADSWORTH, 
M.F.H." 


POLLY WINFORD. by Eyre Hussky. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


By English fox-hunting has an imaginative literature, as it has a pictorial art, 
of its own; and this clever, readable, and high-spirited novel is true to its 
best traditions.”—Scotsman, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Sichel’s Catherine de Medici, 16s., 
AJ for 6s.; Hodgian’s Early English Pottery, 42s., for 253.; Clouston’s 
English Fumiture and Makers of 18th Century, 10s, 6d., for 6s. 6d.; Doudl’s 
Peerage, &ec.. 1904. 2is., for 4s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 
os. 6d.; Lady Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th 
Century, 288.. for l4s.; Burke's Peerare, 1907, 42s., for 24s.; Ainsworth's 
Novels, 20 vols., 50s. net, for 35s.; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in 
Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., for 10s. 6d.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d.; Who's Who, 1907, 3s.; Harmsworth Self-Edueator, 
8 vols., 30s, 1,00 Books in Stock for Saleor Exchauge. Please state wants.— 


BAKER'S GELAT BOOKSHOP, JOUN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Psyche’s Task. A Discourse Conceming the 
Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions. By 

J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 
The book is “an attempt to sort out the seeds of good from the heap of evil 


which we call superstition, just as Psyche was given the task of sorting out 
the different kinds of sonia.” The subjects dealt with are Goverument, 
Private Property, Marriage, and Respect for Human Life. 


Peace and Happiness. 
By LORD AVEBURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Poor Law Report of 1909. 


A Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far as 
relates to England and Wales. By HELEN BOSANQUET. 
Crown 8Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Jimbo. A Fantasy. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “ John Silence,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle,—* ‘ Jimbo’ is a delicious book, and one that should be read 
by all who long at times to escape from this working-day world into the 
region of haunting and half-remembered things.” 











Social Life at Rome in the Age 


of Cicero. sy w. WARDE FOWLER, M.A, Author 
of “The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &e, 
With Map and Plans, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Ancient Greek Historians. 


(Harvard Lectures.) By Professor J. B, BURY, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 








The Characters of Theophrastus 
An English Translation from a Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Notes by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the Univer- 
sity, 1870. A New Edition, Edited by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Classical Library, 





The Acropolis of Athens. 
By MARTIN L. b’OOGE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan. Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


The County Lieutenancies and 
the Army, 1803-1814. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of “The History 
of the British Army.” §8vo, 10s, net. 

Pall Mall Gasetie.—“‘It makes accessible to students of the time an 
enormous mass of new and valuable documentary material and statistics, 
Mr. Fortescue has lightened his exposition of the subject by a considerable 
amount of interesting anecdote, and the book is really readable.” 











SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


One Immortality. a novel. By 5. FIELDING 
HALL, Author of “ The Soul of a People,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ It would be easy to quote many beautiful passages, 
many striking sentences, from Mr.:Fielding Hall's pages, did space permit, 
but we must content ourselves with commending the story to the notice of 
all who like a quict, serious, thought-stimulating, and beautifully-written 
book.” 





SEVENTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Popular Handbook to the 


National Gallery, including, by special por- 
mission, Notes Collected from the Works of JOHN RUSKLN. 
Vol. I. Foreign Schools, By EDWARD T. COOK. Crown 
Svo, leather, 10s. net. 

In this new edition of Mr. Cook's well-known handbook not only havo all 
ees saa been included, but the tert has been carefully revised 
taronghout, 


Some Notable Altars in the Church 
OF ENGLAND AND THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. By the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D. With 
114 Full-page Plates, Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Tilustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s. 

QUEEN VICTORIA AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN. (Conclusion.) 

emg Letters of the Wife of the American Minister in London, 1836-41. 

By SALLIE COLES STEVENSON. 

PROSPERITY-SHARING. With Comments by ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

By WILLIAM H. TOLMAN, 

TURNING POINTS IN MR. TAFT’S CAREER. With Unpublished 

Letters from Him, I. He Declines to be Considered for the Presidency of 

Yale. Il. He Accepts the Appointment on the Philippines Commission. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 

















MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M.A. In fourteen Volumes 


Vol. III. RENASCENCE AND REFORMATION 


“For the general reader attracted to the history of our literature the sixteenth century may be said to be 

Royal Svo the earliest time at which that history becomes widely interesting. Presented as it is with a fullness 

Buckram which admits of treatment of the lesser lights that have to be ignored in the text-books, this volume will be 

Ss net found to set forth that period most interestingly and informingly ...The chapters, too—though it jg 

Half-morocco scarcely necessary to emphasise this to those who have scen the earlier portions of the history—are no bald 
— summaries of facts and dates ; they are deeply interesting essays embodying the latest scholarship.” 


—Daily 1 ‘elegraph, 


The work will be completed in fourteen volumes. Price, in buckram, 9s net ; in half-morocco, 15s net each, 


Subscription terms 


separate volumes. 


There is a special subscription price for the complete work of £5 5s net in buckram, £8 15s ‘net in half. 
morocco, payable in fourteen instalments of 7s 6d net or 12s 6d net respectively, on publication of the 


THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 161i, 


Edited by William Aldis Wright, M.A.. Vice-Master of Trinit 


College, Cambridge. In five volumes: 


Vol. I. Genesis to Deuteronomy, Vol. II. Joshua to Esther, Vol. III. Job to Malachi, Vol. IV. The Apoery pha, 


Vol. V. The New Testament 


The text of modern English Bibles differs considerably from that of the original Authorised Version of 


Crown 8vo 5 vols. 
Cioth 20s net 
Half rougn calf 
30s net 
Full morocco 
35s net and 45s net 


1611. 


pages, will be sent post-free on application 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D. and Stanley Leathes, M.A. 
THE GROWTH OF NATIONALITIES 


Lord Acton. 
Vol. XI. 


With the idea of correcting or improving the translation, alterations have from time to time been 
made by printers and editors in words and phrases, spelling and punctuation. ‘he present edition, treating 
the Version as the greatest of English Classics, gives a verbatim reprint of the original text, in a form 
intended to appeal to the reader as distinguished from the theologian. 


A full prospectus, with specimen 


Planned by the late 


“The new volume covers the quarter of a century between 1845 and 1871...... The skilful grouping of the 


Royal 8vo 
16s net 


material round the central idea, the supreme interest of the story at its greatest stages, and the high level 
of excellence maintained by the various writers make the present volume in many respects the most 
attractive of all the instalments of this great undertaking that has yet been given us.”—Glasgow Herald, 


The text of the work wil! be completed in twelve volumes, and there will be two supplementary volumes, 
making fourteen in all; one containing maps and the other genealogical and other tables and a general index 


tot. 
Subscription terms 


whole work. Any velume may be purchased separately, bound in buckram, at 16s net, and subscriptions 
of £7 10s are received for the twelve volumes of text. The complete work in fourteen volumes may be 


obtained either for cash or on the instalment system, in buckram and in various leather bindings, of which 
full particulars will be sent on application to 5 R 1,H Department, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 


Fetter Lane, London. 


YUN-NAN, THE LINK BETWEEN INDIA | 
AND THE YANGTSE. By Major H. R. Davies, 52nd | 


Oxfordshire Light Infantry 


This book, which is profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs, gives an account of the author's travels through 


wit map and country a great part of which had not been visited by 


yd a =] earlier travellers. The book contains a very valuable map 
tae net aud much information concerning the projected rwilway, 


the products of the province, aud the various tribes of 
Western China, 


ITALY FROM 1494 TO 1790. By Mrs. 
H. M. Vernon (K. Dorothea Ewart), Author of Cusimo 
de’ Medici in the Horeign Statesmen Series 


The history of Italy in the period treated in this 
volume divides itself naturally into two parts, 1494-1559 


and 1559-1790. Since the eveuts of the earlier years are 
Crown ove fully described in numerous accessible works, the author 
bs 6d net deais with them briefly, in spite of their importance, 
treating them rather as an introduction to the later and 


neglected period, about which it is difficult for the 
ordinary reader to obtain information. 


TRAVELS IN THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS, 


Translated from the Italian of Giovanni Mariti. 
By Claude Delaval Cobham, C.M.G. 

The Abbé Giovanni Mariti resided in Cyprus from 1760 
to 1767 as an official of the Imperial] and Tuscan Consulates. 
His work, Viaggi per Uisola di Cipro, is based almost 
entirely on bis own observations, and is, in Mr. Cobham's 
opinion, the best account of the condition of Cyprus in 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century. In the 
present volume Mr. Cobham has supplemented Mariti’s 
narrative with contemporary accounts of the sieges of 
Nicosia and Famagusta. 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES. 


A new series of County Handbooks under the 
general editorship of Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard 
Each volume gives an account of tho history, antiquities, 
architecture, natural history, industries, and physical, 
geological, and general characteristics of the county, 
aud contains two coloured maps and a large number of 
illustrations. The following are the first six volumes, 
and others are in active preparation :— 


KENT. By G. F. Bosworrn, F.R.G.S, 
SURREY. By G. F. Boswortu 
ESSEX. By G. F. BoswortH 
SUSSEX. By G. F. BoswortH 
NORFOLK. By W. A. Dorr 
SUFFOLK. By W. A. Durr 


Crown 8vo 
4s net 


8vo 
each 


Fea 
is 6 





THE RHETORIC OF ARISTOTLE. A 


Translation by the late Sir Richard Jebb. Edited 
by J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. 

This translation, left in manuscript by Sir Richard Jebb 
and not hitherto ee. has been revised by the editor, 
who has supplied a few accidental omissions and a brief 
analysis, part!y founded on the translator's own memorauda, 


THE THIRTEEN BOOKS OF EUCLID’S 
ELEMENTS. Translated from the text of Heiberg, 
with Introduction and Commentary, by T. L. Heath, 
C.B., Se.D. 

This new translation is necessary, in Dr. Heath's 
opinion, for two reasons. ‘‘ First, though some time has 
elapsed since the appearance of Heiberg's text and 
prolegomena, published between 1883 and 1588, there has 
not been, so far as I know, any attempt to make a 
faithful translation from it into English even of the 


Demy 8vo 
6s net 


mages Dye books which are commonly read; and, secondly, the other 
42s net books, VII to X and XIII, were not included by Simson 


and the editors who followed him, or apparently ia any 
English translation since Williamson's (1781-8), so that 
they are now practically inaccessible to English readers 
in any form.” In the notes Dr. Heath has endeavoured to 
include al) the main results of the latest researches in the 
history of mathematics. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREAT BRITAIN 
AND GERMANY. By H. Conwentz, Prussian State 

Commissioner for the Care of Natural Monuments 
The present book is an expansion of a lecture delivered 
at the Leicester Meeting of the British Association. The 
author classes among monuments of nature, as distinct 
10 illustrations from the results of man’s activity, examples of beautiful 
Crown 8vo scevery, characteristic scil-formations, interesting asso- 
2s 6d net ciations of plants and animals, and rare species of indigenous 
flora and fauna, and shows that the care of natural 
monuments is not only of scientific and public interest 

but also possesses a patriotic value, 


SELECT ESSAYS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN 


LEGAL HISTORY. By Various Authors. Compiled 
and Edited by a Committee of the Association of 
American Law Schools. In three volumes 

Vol. I. General Surveys. 

Vol. II. History of Particular Topics. 

“*It was certainly a brilliant idea to collect from the 

files of legal periodicals and general treatises on the 
modern law, various scattered essays aud chapters on 


noe [> © Anglo-American legal development and to republish them 
each volume in orderly form and convenient compass, This collection 


will be of great assistance in spreading a knowledge of 
Anglo-American legal development among the students of 
law and of history.’"—American Historical Review. 
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